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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


genes 
N Tuesday, Lord Rosebery stated the net result of Siam’s 
acceptance “ of two different sets of terms at two different 
times.” France is to have (1), the left bank of the Mekong and the 
islands, subject to an agreement for a neutral zone signed with 
England ; (2), various indemnities, for which 3,000,000 fr. are 
to be paid on account, or in default “the farming of the taxes 
of Siemrep and Battambong ;” (3), the occupation of the port 
and river of Chantaboon, pending evacuation of left bank of 
the Mekong; (4), the right to forbid Siamese troops coming 
within twenty-five kilometres of Mekong, and to prevent 
Siam having armed vessels on the Toulesap Lake; (5), the 
right to establish Consulates at Nain and Korat. Lord Rose- 
bery, in the conversation that followed this announcement, 
sbowed himself an adept at avoiding the snares of the 
heckler. He told Lord Lamington that he put a question to 
him “as he would put a penny in the slot.’ When Lord 
Dudley asked a question based on a statement in the Daily 
News, his answer was still happier :—“ As regards the general 
scope of the information in the Daily News, I have so many 
responsibilities upon me that Iam not willing to incur any 
more. I notice that in the paragraph in the Daily News to 
which the noble Earl has referred, the last item states that 
the attitude of Captain Jones, the British Minister, remains 
sphinx-like. Obviously, I cannot either corroborate or deny 
that.” 


On Wednesday, Mr. Curzon made one of the items of the 
Foreign Office vote the occasion for reviewing the policy of 
the Government in regard to Siam. The Government had 
declared that it was necessary to maintain the independence 
and integrity of Siam; but the demands of the French put 
Siam in jeopardy. “He did not wish to enter into specula- 
lations as to the future, but he ventured to express a hope 
that the Government would take steps to procure a guarantee 
or assurance from the French Government that no further 
encroachments would be attempted by them upon the in- 
tegrity and independence of Siam. Unfortunately, the 
examination of the ultimatum in its final form suggested 
sources of almost certain friction and certain danger.” Sir 
Edward Grey, in reply, declared that “when the papers are 
laid upon the table, it will be found that her Majesty’s 
Government have been quite strong and emphatic enough.” 
By insisting that there should be a substantial “ buffer” State 
between Burmah and French Indo-China, the Government 
had done all that was necessary for them to do in the interests 
of the United Kingdom. If the two Governments were not 
hampered by outside interference, a really satisfactory arrange- 
ment would ultimately be come to. Mr. Balfour practically 
confined his intervention in the debate to a hope that the 
Government “ will not, either in the negotiations now going 
on, or in any future arrangements, lose sight of the great 
embarrassments and difficulties which must ensue if the ulti- 
mate result of what has occurred should be the absorption of 


the kingdom of Siam in any other foreign State, however 
friendly.” As leader of the Opposition, he could hardly have 
said less. We suspect, however, that he is not really dis- 
satisfied with the course of events. 


On Wednesday, another Foreign question—the treatment of 
the Armenian prisoners—was also raised in the Commons. 
Sir Edward Grey could only say that five of the prisoners in 
whose behalf Mr. Stevenson specially pleaded that the Foreign 
Office should make representations, had already been executed. 
The Government, however, had done, and would do, everything 
it could to prevent atrocities of the kind complained of. Mr. 
J. Lowther spoke against our interfering in the case of the 
Armenians, and Mr. Bowles declared that “if this country 
was to constitute itself a Court of Appeal for every country 
in the world, it was not in Turkey that we should begin, but 
in Russia.” Mr. Bryce ended the debate by judiciously 
pointing out that we had assumed, in common with the other 
signatories of the Treaty of Berlin, special responsibilities in 
regard to the Eastern Christians, and that it could not, there- 
fore, be said that we were unwarrantably interfering in the 
domestic concerns of Turkey. The difficulty in the case of 
Armenia is not the deficiency of good reasons for remonstrance, 
but our inadequate means of applying pressure. 


During the week, Russia and Germany have become engaged 
in the fiercest tariff war recorded in history. Russia began by 
placing on German goods an augmentation of 30 per cent. on the 
maximum duties levied under her tariff. The German Federal 
Council replied by the imposition of an extra 50 per cent. ; and 
the Russian Minister of Finance on Wednesday “countered ” 
this by increasing the Russian duties on German goods by 
yet another 50 per cent. This is a game in which the Russians 
have, from a Protectionist point of view, a considerable advan- 
tage. The Czar has given his Finance Minister carte blanche 
in the matter of raising the tariff dues; but the German Con- 
stitution allows no further increase (without the consent of 
Parliament) beyond the 50 per cent. already imposed. The 
evil effects that will be produced on both Empires are, of 
course, very great; and it is hoped that in October, when 
negotiations for a treaty are to be resumed, the diplomatists, 
and the merchants who egg them on, will come to their senses. 
Let us trust that the incident will shake Lord Salisbury’s 
belief in the advantages to be gained by having something 
in the shape of a tariff to bargain with. Such bargaining is 
only too likely to end in-50 per cent. augmentations. 


After the storm, a calm. The week at home has been refresh- 
ingly dull. On Monday, indeed, the House of Commons was 
the scene of a public “act of contrition,’—or rather, perhaps, 
“attrition,” as the Catholic theologians say,—on the part 
of Mr. Hayes Fisher and Mr. Logan for their share in bringing 
about the political cyclone of Thursday-week. This had been 
arranged in a private conclave, in which Mr. Fisher, Mr. Logan, 
Mr. Marjoribanks, Sir William Walrond, and Mr. Wharton 
took part, to concert the details of the apology to the House. 
It was, we are told, understood that Mr. Logan, whose 
aggressive demonstration came first in order of time, though 
by nro means in order of violence, should set the example of 
penitence; but Mr. Logan declared that he did not so under- 
stand it, and Mr. Hayes Fisher, therefore, was the first to 
express his sorrow and humiliation at his own part in the 
affray. Then followed Mr. Logan, with the usual hypothetical 
apology, “If my action in crossing the floor of the House did 
in any way regrettably lead to the scene which followed,”— 
an hypothesis which we may regard as absolutely verified,— 
then Mr. Logan deeply regretted, and “apologised most 
humbly” for, what he had done. Hereupon, the Leader of 
the House, the Leader of Opposition, and the Speaker, all 








expressed their opinion that the incident should end there, 
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and that the scene should be as soon as possible forgotten. 
Mr. MacCarthy, however, put in a claim for the formal white- 
washing of the Irish Party, of which no one took any notice 
at all. Indeed, after Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s formal apology 
of Thursday week, the claim was not only unfounded, but 
ridiculous. 


On Thursday, Mr. Hayes Fisher, in addressing his con- 
stituents in Fulham, stated that when he saw Mr. Logan 
approach Mr. Carson, he believed that “ Mr. Logan was really 
going to strike a blow.” “If he had behaved in a similar 
manner and had occupied the Prime Minister’s seat, as Mr. 
Logan did Mr. Balfour’s, he would have been treated with much 
greater violence, and his own party would have said that it 
served him right for having been guilty of such a dis- 
courteous action.” He added, “Mr. Logan had been guilty 
of a gross breach of an honourable understanding,” in 
regard to the apology made to the House. It was 
agreed that Mr. Logan should rise first, and Sir William 
Walrond, Mr. Marjoribanks, and Mr. Wharton were parties 
to the arrangement. Sir William Walrond and Mr. 
Wharton had stated that this was so. If this is trne—and 
unless Mr. Marjoribanks denies it, it is impossible to doubt 
that it is so—Mr. Hayes Fisher has very strong ground for 
thankfulness to Mr. Logan. By behaving worse than his 
antagonist, Mr. Logan has positively raised Mr. Hayes 
Fisher’s popularity with his constituents and with the political 
world. ‘ 


Mr. Gladstone has addressed a letter to Mr. John Cowan, 
of Beeslack, the chairman of his Midlothian Committee, on 
the subject of the Ninth Clause in the Home-rule Bill as it 
has now been remodelled by the Government. Mr. Gladstone is 
evidently not very proud of it; but he thinks its anomalies and 
injustice may well be borne as the price we pay for what he 
funnily calls “the great Imperial cause of Home-rule,” which 
is like talking of the great Imperial cause of restoring the 
heptarchy. Mr. Gladstone insists that the retention of the 
Irish Members having been forced upon him by the country, 
the Government had done its best to attenuate the injustice 
of allowing the Irish Members to vote upon British questions, 
and argues that Home-rule once gained, Ireland will no longer 
have any great desire to meddle in purely British affairs, 
though he is dangling before her eyes the possibility of greatly 
improving her normal financial position at England’s expense 
by the active intrigues of Irish Members during the six trial- 
years of Home-rule. The letter, which we have discussed 
elsewhere, will still further weaken Mr. Gladstone’s waning 
influence in Scotland. 


The Member for Hereford, Mr. W. H. Grenfell, has given 
notice that, since the adoption by the Government of the 
policy of retaining the Irish Members for all purposes,— 
British as well as Irish,—he can no longer count himself a sup- 
porter of the Government. He appears, however, to regard their 
refusal to coin silver in the Indian mint as a greater political 
transgression than even the privilege accorded to the Irish Mem- 
bers of voting on matters which no longer concern them, and 
he tenders the resignation of his seat. He wrote, however, 
to the Liberal agent at Hereford that, before applying for the 
stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds, or any other office in- 
volving the vacation of his seat, he desired to consult in every 
way the convenience of the Liberal Party. ‘“I wish to leave 
this matter entirely in your hands; but, in the meantime, I 
desire it to be distinctly understood that I consider myself 
under no obligation to support the present Government.” 
There are not a few Gladstonians who would say the same, if 
they had Mr. Grenfell’s political nerve and candour. 


On Monday, the annual general meeting of “The Imperial 
British East Africa Company ” was held at Winchester House. 
The Company’s case against the Government was put con- 
cisely in certain questions addressed by a shareholder (Mr. 
Bishop) to the Chairman. These were :— 


“(1.) Is it true that the advance of the Imperial British East 
Africa Company to Uganda was made under pressure from the 
Foreign Office to fulfil the condition of effective occupation in 
order to counteract the aims and pretensions of foreign rivals? 

2.) Is it true that the Sultan of Zanzibar did secure to the Com- 
pany the customs dues leviable in conformity with His Highness’s 
treaties with Foreign States as consideration for a stipulated 
rent; did specially reserve his fiscal rights with the entire con- 
currence of her Majesty’s Government, and that her Majesty’s 


eee 
placed his territories under the free-zone system, thus deprivin, 
the Company of the customs dues in question? That her Majest; id 
Government has justified this act on the ground that‘ the Sulton 
in delegating to the Company the administration of part of his 
dominions, retained his sovereignty, and the Company were bound 
to accept his action without question,’ though the previous Govern. 
ment had recorded their judgment that ‘the Company should he 
previously consulted as to every act of the Sultanate affecting the 
territory administered by them, or claims for compensation might 
arise’? (3.) Is it true, as regards the exercise of the powers of 
taxation, that while the Sultan’s treaties with foreign States have 
been superseded qué the Company for the purpose of introducin 
the free-zone system, the operation of these treaties has been in. 
sisted on to bar the exercise by the Company of the powers jp 
question ?” 

The chairman replied “Yes” to all these questions, and de. 
clared that they “ represent precisely” the Company’s case, On 
these grounds the Company, as we understand, claim either to 
be allowed to fall back upon the original charter, and to do 
no more than it requires, to be reimbursed for their outlay, or 
to be allowed to sell their concession. The Company’s case 
certainly sounds a strong one; but so does every case, til} 
you have heard the other side. We want to hear that, and 
trust that before long we shall get it, either from Lord Roge- 
bery or Sir Edward Grey. 








Under the heading, “ Anti-Amnesty Sentiments from ap 
Unusual Source,” Notes from Ireland points out that the 
Irish Catholic of July 22nd expresses great indignation be- 
cause Governor Altgeld, of Illinois, has granted a free pardon 
to the remaining Chicago anarchists imprisoned for murder- 
ing “so many gallant members of the local police-force” 
by the use of dynamite bombs. “It will be remembered 
that the killed and wounded constables were all Irishmen,” 
“Tt is safe to say,” continues the Irish Catholic, “that the 
most scandalous display of weakness on the part of a public 
functionary ever witnessed now stands to the record of 
Governor Altgeld. Between the dynamite assassin and 
civilised communities there can be no truce.” May the Irish 
Catholic, then, be depended on to denounce the Irish amnesty 
movement now fostered by both sections of the Nationalists, 
or does the excellent principle it enunciates only apply when 
the injured men are Irishmen ? 


Sir George Trevelyan introduced the Educational Estimate 
for Scotland on Friday week, and Mr. Acland that for England 
and Wales on Monday. The Scottish vote was £548,073, an in- 
crease of £16,000, but the total cost of education in Scotland 
is £1,250,000, each child costing £2 5s. 93d. Out of 540,000 
children, 357,000 had been classed as “good,” and 148,000 as 
“ excellent,” leaving only 35,000 as below the class of “good.” 
Mr. Acland, on Monday, asked for £3,894,782, to complete the 
total cost of £6,200,000 for education in England and Wales, 
the largest sum ever asked for. The children on the registers 
were just over 5,000,000, the average attendance being 3,870,000, 
or not far short of 4,000,000. The number of children present 
at examination was 4,500,000. Mr. Acland denied that he 
had tried to discourage the Church schools. He had only tried 
to make all schools efficient. He quoted the language of an 
inspector, who said that some of our schools are so insanitary 
that he would much prefer to see the children playing in the 
streets, instead of confined in school. Mr. Acland’s only wish 
was to get the schools improved and rendered more fit for the 
children. The subsequent discussion rather went to show 
that the Department is pressing on too fast in relation to the 
poor country schools, and that the application for the establish- 
ment of School Boards is accepted and enforced, however 
small is the number of the ratepayers who carry the resolu- 
tion in favour of that course. Surely no notice should be 
taken of these applications, unless the number of ratepayers 
who apply is a fair proportion of the whole number. 


Lord Wemyss raised a discussion on Friday week as to the 
cost to the country of suppressing licences, supposing the 
Local Veto Bill should succeed in putting down the sale of 
alcohol. The Excise at present covered more than three- 
quarters of the cost of the Army and Navy (nearly £25,000,000 
out of £32,000,000), and he asked how the Government pro- 
posed to fill that great gap. Lord Playfair had no expecta- 
tion at all of extinguishing the Excise revenue, and pointed 
out that at present the Temperance movement had not 
touched beer, and had only diminished the duties on spirits 
by a million sterling in three years, the last year being 





Government, after the establishment of the Protectorate, has 
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to find other taxation to fill the void, as the true prosperity 
of the country was certainly rather diminished than increased 
by the large consumption of spirits. Lord Salisbury rallied 
Lord Wemyss on his apprehensions as to the result of the 
Local Veto Bill, if that Bill should ever pass. If it did, there 
would soon be a new party in almost every constituency, a 
Public-house Party, which would take the side of liberty, even 
though many of its members were temperance men. New 
rivers of gold, new Pactoluses, would flow into the receipts 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer as the people found 
that they were being dragooned into compulsory sobriety, 
and the new intemperance would be as remarkable as the new 
licentiousness under Charles II., after the strain of the 
Puritan austerity. Lord Herschell said that apparently the 
liquor trade anticipates no such result, or it would not oppose 
the Bill so fiercely ; but that is no argument, for people always 
oppose attempts to fetter their enjoyments, in spite of the 
aniform tendency of such attempts to alienate the hearts of 
mankind. 


On Friday, July 28th, Lord Roberts received the freedom 
of the City of Glasgow. In a speech as modest and straight- 
forward as that of a soldier should be, he spoke some 
excellent sense about the craze of “India for the Indians.” 
The question is, which Indians? People forget that “in 
many respects the Punjabi Mahommedan and the Bengali, 
the Sikh and the Madrasi, the Pathan and the Mahratta, 
are more widely separated in feelings and ideas than are 
the English and Russians, the French and Germans, or 
the Italians and Norwegians.” A Madras native gentle- 
man was once asked by Lord Roberts what he thought 
of “India for the Indians.” He replied, “Go to the 
Zoological Gardens and open all the cages; you will then 
see what would be the end of India for the Indians. There 
would be a grand fight among all the animals, with the 
result that the tiger would walk over the dead bodies of the 
rest.” On being asked whom he meant by the tiger, he 
replied, “The Mahommedan from the North.” “The moral 
of this allegory of my friend—who was certainly one of the 
most enlightened native gentlemen I have ever met with—was 
that India could not be left to herself, and that a supreme 
power was necessary to hold together the varied and various 
races.” That little story is worth a hundred ponderous dia- 
tribes of the kind usually indulged in by retired Anglo-Indians, 
who seem to grow dull in their bewilderment at the idea of 
the Ryot going to the poll “in his myriads” to vote fora 
“social purity’ programme concocted by Mr. Caine and his 
friends. 





Lord Spencer’s answer to Lord Meath in regard to swim- 
ming in the Navy, given in the House of Lords on Monday, 
was, on the whole, satisfactory. It seems that all the sailors 
and officers can swim, because they enter the service as boys, 
and so can be taught young. The Marines do not enter so 
young, but still are usually taught. The stokers and other 
artificers, however, enter “at a late age, and it was impossible 
to make it a condition that they should be able to swim.” 
Lord Spencer’s answer, we hope, indicates that the Admiralty 
will set itself to encourage swimming, and to discourage those 
who refuse to learn. That would soon put a stop to the 
present state of things. Half the deaths in a disaster like 
that which overtook the ‘ Victoria,’ are due to the men not 
knowing how to swim. 


On Thursday, at the Mansion House, Mr. Balfour delivered 
an address on Bimetallism to a large gathering of City 
merchants. What, he inquired, do we ask of legal tender? 
“We ask that it should be a stable measure of value; that it 
should be a permanent and a fair register of the amount of 
indebtedness ; that if debts are contracted in terms of a given 
standard of currency—debts which take many years to mature 
—at the date when they do mature neither the debtor nor the 
creditor shall find that he has to pay or to be paid on principles 
different from those which were in operation at the time when 
the debt was contracted.” These conditions, he inferred, were 
not fulfilled by a gold currency and standard, but were fulfilled 
by a bimetallic one. If absolute stability were not possible, a 
depreciating was better than an appreciating standard. We can- 
not summarise Mr. Balfour’s able use of Jevons’s illustration of 
the two cisterns connected by a tube, nor his statement as to 
the effect of the closing of the Indian mints upon the hoarded 
silver of India, but will note his concluding words. He asked the 


City “to consider whether we can really afford to lose from 
out of the circulation of the world the whole of the vast 
masses of silver which now do duty in oiling the wheels of com- 
merce ;” and whether they could contemplate without positive 
terror “the substitution of a gold standard throughout the 
world for the silver standard which now covers so large a 
portion of it.” When they had answered these questions, he 
would ask whether the overwhelming influence of the City 
ought not to be cast in the direction of securing “ some system 
under which every great commercial community throughout 
the world shall contribute its share to maintaining the stability 
and the value of silver.” By the irony of fate, Mr. Balfour’s 
position was warmly supported in a letter from Archbishop 
Walsh. 


On Friday, July 28th, the House of Commons, by a 
majority of 24 (161 to 137), negatived Mr. Lopes’s motion 
regretting that, in spite of the depression in agricul- 
ture, the Government “have not thought it their duty” 
to take action in the matter. According to Mr. Loper, 
prices have fallen so much even in the last eight years 
that the wheat, barley, and oats sold in England and Wales 
last year fetched £8,000,000 less than in 1885. Since 1890, the 
value of the live-stock had depreciated by some £70,000,000, 
Mr. Everett, a Gladstonian, whe seconded the motion, was quite 
as gloomy. He declared, on the authority of Mr. Little’s 
“Farmers’ Almanack,” that “the gross value of the agricul- 
tural produce of Great Britain was now £35,000,000 a year 
less than the mean value in the years 1865 to 1875.” The 
cause of this was the appreciation of gold. The remedy, he 
inferred, was bimetallism. In reply, Mr. Gardner, the Minister 
of Agriculture, made a sort of “ bread-poultice ” speech,—.e., 
he applied as much comfort as he could, but it was a poultice 
which had got rather cold. Sir William Harcourt, on the 
other hand, tried to be very satirical, but the result was some- 
what ghastly. 


On Tuesday, the House of Commons, in Committee of 
Supply, after listening to the usual stream of complaints in 
regard to the Ordnance Survey and its maps, passed to votes 
on harbours and lighthouses. In the course of the discussion 
Mr. A. C. Morton declared that, if Mr. Mundella “ was afraid 
of hearing the word ‘job’ used, he would not get on very well 
with the Radicals of the future.” Mr. A. C. Morton, no 
doubt, meant well by the remark; but it has an uncomfort- 
able, double-edged sound about it. In regard to the vote for 
Peterhead Harbour, there was an ugly discussion in regard to 
the use of convict labour. For example, though Mr. Burnie 
wished to see provision made for pushing on the harbours both 
at Peterhead and Galway, he protested against the work being 
done by convict labour “ whilst there were thousands of honest 
and capable workmen unemployed.” It was by no means a 
satisfactory sign that no one had the courage to point cut the 
absurdity of taxing the working men to keep convicts in idle- 
ness when their labour might be usefully employed. The ery 
against the use of convict labour is simply a form of Protection. 


The Newcastle Journal of Monday reports a pathetic story 
-of a dog, given in evidence before the Gateshead Magistrates. 
A man over eighty, charged with keeping a dog without a 
licence, did not appear, but the chief-constable informed the 
Bench “that the old man had been at the Court in a terrible 
state of distress,” and that he lived with his wife in a con- 
dition of abject poverty. On inquiries being made, it appeared 
that the dog must be destroyed if the summons was pressed, 
as the old couple had no money to pay for a licence, but that 
the wife had begged for the dog’s life because it had more 
than once saved her from being burnt to death. She had 
fallen into the fire in a fit, and “the dog had seized her, 
dragged her from the flames, and, burying his nose in her 
lighted clothes, had extinguished the fire. To prove the truth 
of the woman’s statement the chief-constable got some old 
newspapers and set fire to them, this being done in the 
presence of other constables. On each occasion, the news- 
paper was lighted in the middle of the floor. The dog rushed 
at it and extinguished the flame.” The Magistrates, of course, 
subscribed to pay for what the local reporter, with pardonable 
effusiveness, calls the “noble creature’s licence.” It is a pity 
that the dog’s breed, or, at any rate, size and look, are not 
mentioned. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE TRUE LESSON OF THURSDAY WEEK. 
é ip 


tributed their quota to the outbreak. Mr. 


tismal dew. 


Gladstonian evening paper says that the cries of “Judas!” 
by which the Irish Members tried to howl down Mr. 
Chamberlain were pardonable, because Mr. Chamberlain 
had first used an offensive Scripture parallel by dragging 
in the fulsome adulation of Herod as the nearest parallel 
he could find for the slavish adulation of Mr. Gladstone. 
Unfortunately, the same political party have argued that 
the cries of “Judas!” could have had nothing to do with 
the outbreak, because they had become so habitual with the 
Irish party that they had ceased to have any provocative 
effect. And as that is admitted, it is evident that it was not 
Mr. Chamberlain’s sarcasm which was responsible for a 
kind of outrage which had become chronic in the House 
of Commons. In reply to the assertion that Mr. Logan’s 
intrusion on to the front Opposition bench was the origin 
of the physical violence, it is said that Mr. Carson’s per- 
sonalities to Mr. Logan brought on that intrusion. Again, 
those who assert that the Gladstonian’s disorderliness in 
standing up on the floor of the House contrary to the 
rules, commenced the disturbance, are told that that 
breach of order was produced by the refusal of the Con- 
servatives to obey the signal for a division until Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor’s breach of order in crying out “ Judas!” had 
been called to the attention of the Chair. There is now no 
doubt that a Conservative Member was the first to use 
physical force in ejecting Mr. Logan from his seat on the 
front Opposition bench, nor that the regular fight began 
immediately after that provocation. Whether Colonel 
Saunderson first received or first dealt out blows, is not as 
yet quite clear. But this much at least is clear, that all 
parties in the House were more or less to blame ; that a Con- 
servative was the first to use physical force; that the Chair- 
man was quite helpless; that Mr. Gladstone made no effort 
to use his great authority as Leader of the House in support 
of the Chair; and that it was not till the Speaker returned 
that any serious attempt was made to restore order. Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor’s perfunctory apology on the evening of 
the scene, and the apologies of Mr. Fisher and Mr. Logan 
last Monday, pick out the most responsible of the offenders ; 
but no one can doubt that for many weeks the House had 
been going from bad to worse, and that the scene of Thurs- 
day week was but the culmination of a tempest for which 
angry encounters night after night had been preparing the 
way. Let us faintly hope that this first open disgrace of 
the House of Commons may, as the first open transgression 
of a man who has long been accustoming himself to yield 
to small temptations often does, lead to real repentance. 
But if even that hope is to have any chance of fulfilment, 
the Chairman must learn a more stern and peremptory 
exercise of authority in putting down wilful interruptions, 
and the Leader of the House must exert himself more 
strenuously to support the Chair, even at the risk of 
offending his most valuable allies. Both Mr. Mellor and 
Mr. Gladstone have been faint-hearted in the discharge of 
their most absolute duty,—the maintenance of order in 
the House. 


But we freely confess that that duty has been made enor- 
mously difficult since the Government thought it necessary 
mercilessly to apply the gag in discussing a constitutional 
change of the very first order of importance. If they will pass 
a great revolution through the House of Commons without 
even a pretence of deliberation on three-fourths of its pro- 
visions, it is not to be wondered at that passions grow red- 
hot, and that Conservatives especially find it all but 
impossible to restrain their indignation within decent 
bounds. For our own part, we seriously believe that it 
would be better to give up the pretence of deliberation in 


E more we hear of the scene of anarchy on Thursday 
week,—and we have heard almost as much of it as a 
solar-microscope could reveal of the anarchy in a drop of 
dirty water,—the clearer it becomes that all parties con- 
Justin 
McCarthy thinks that, whatever others have done amiss, 
the babes and sucklings, as Mr. Gladstone has termed 
them, whom Mr. McCarthy (nominally) leads, are as 
pure and innocent as if they were glistening with bap- 
But unluckily for that view, mutually 
destructive arguments have been used to support it. The 


the House but the country by such a farce as that whia 

e House but the country by such a farce as ie 

came toan end on Thursday wea when some tl en 
out of thirty-seven clauses were carried by mere decree of the 
Government, and several of the other ten were left only half. 
considered. All shams are poisonous, and no greater chem 
was ever palmed-off on a Parliament of great historica} 
traditions than that which closed when the greatest Par. 
liamentary Constitution in the world was literally riddled 
by shot and shell without a single word of deliberation on 
many of the most revolutionary changes. That is not 
constitutional usage. It is not even a decent pretence of 
constitutional usage. It would be better by far to take 
direct power to supersede Parliament, except as coun. 
tersigning by its vote the measures of a dictatorial 
Ministry, than to make every Conservative mind smart 
with this utter mockery of debate,—this reiterated suffo. 
cating of all protest against the most critical changes 
which a Legislature was ever asked to approve. We shall 
soon see whether the democracy intends to abolish Par. 
liamentary discussion in reality if not in name. If it 
does, we think it would be not only far more honest, but 
far less irritating to the public mind to abolish it, not only 
in reality, but also in name. It would be a curious thing 
if Mr. Gladstone, the first orator of his day, and the 
greatest eulogist of Parliamentary discussion as the 
best means of bringing home political education to the 
public mind, were to find himself impelled by the very 

momentum of his own determination to give a Parliament 
to Ireland, to abolish virtually the Parliament of England, 

and transform it into an instrument for the endorsement of 

Ministerial decrees. That is the real drift and meaning of 

this licentious use of the gag to silence the Parliamentary 

discussion of vast constitutional changes. It is evident 
that Mr. Gladstone would really prefer to silence the 

Parliament he has led so long, than to allow it to baulk 

him of the privilege of reviving the Irish Parliament; 
and now it only remains to see whether the constituencies 

agree with him. If they do, they would do well to cry 

out at once that the traditions of the House of Com- 

mons are more or less obsolete, and that what they want 

of it is not discussion, but decrees in favour of, or in oppo- 

sition to, the Minister of the day. If that were well under- 

stood, we should not need to fear such outbreaks as that 

of Thursday week. It was the growing sense of insolence 

and the growing sense of injury which the use of the gag 

had inspired, which led to that scene, and will, we fear, 

lead to many more scenes of the same kind, if the same 

show of deliberation is first to be solemnly inaugurated, 

and then ruthlessly cut short. It would be infinitely 

better that the democracy should say plainly, ‘ We are 

weary of a deliberating House of Commons; we want a 

deliberating Ministry and a decreeing House of Commons. 

Let us cut short all this solemn farce of debate, and just 

take the decision of the House whether it will adopt the 

measures which its Ministers recommend, or will not 

adopt them. Then we shall have true Ministerial respon- 

sibility, and shall know whom to blame if things go wrong.’ 

That would be a mighty revolution, but it would be better 

than a mighty revolution in thin disguise, such as that 

which produced the physical violence of Thursday week. 

It would be more straightforward, and not nearly so provo- 

cative. The irony of fate could, perhaps, hardly go further 

than that a measure for the purpose of opening Irishmen’s 

mouths in Dublin should result in shutting Englishmen’s 

mouths in London. But fate is ironical, and we should not 

be surprised if it came to this,—that Mr. Gladstone should 

succeed in silencing the central Parliament, in his deter- 

mination to revive one nominally subordinate to it. Atall 

events, the true lesson of the great scene of last week is 

that the constituencies would do well either to repudiate 

Mr. Gladstone’s policy, or to bestow on his Administration 

avowedly dictatorial power. 





CHINA AS A BUFFER. 


1 ORE of the newspapers have been talking about “ Lord 
h Rosebery’s surrender of our rights in Siam,” and 
making other accusations of a like kind; but, unless we 
mistake not, the Foreign Secretary has steered us well 
through a very troubled piece of water, and has placed 
matters for the future on the most satisfactory basis 
they are likely to assume. Lord Rosebery appears 
throughout the negotiations to have known his own mind, 





a popular Assembly altogether, than to irritate not only 





and to have had a simple, clear, and intelligible policy ; 
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and as a result he has obtained his object. His critics in 
the Press were inclined to lump all the various issues of 
the Siamese question together, and to suggest that 
England ought to act generally so as to protect Siam from 
aggression. Lord Rosebery wisely did not yield to the 
temptation to play the game of hostile watching—a 
temptation to which the diplomatist is peculiarly liable. 
He might, no doubt, have very much embarrassed the 
French had he only declared in vague terms that 
England was deeply interested in the fate of Siam, 
and had let them find out experimentally how much 
or how little he was prepared to do to help the 
Siamese. To have done this would have been to do what 
the French have done and are doing in Egypt, and this, 
as we know, is anything but pleasant for the Power which 
is sulkily watched. Instead, Lord Rosebery preferred to 
disentangle the Siamese question as it affects England 
from the Siamese question in general, and to pronounce 
clearly and straightforwardly what were tle matters that 
ought to be regarded as of prime moment to this country. 
He began by setting apart the merits of the particular 
quarrel between Siam and France. Those, he at once 
admitted, were no business of ours. This admission has 
been rashly regarded as weak. It was, however, in reality 
the height of sound, good sense. Next time we havea 
quarrel with some independent Asiatic Power how should 
we like to have France interfering on the merits? Yet 
how could we object to such interference if we 
set the example in Siam? To have given a pre- 
cedent for such meddling would have been most 
disastrous. But outside the merits of the quarrel 
stood a matter which really did concern us—the question 
of a bufter between us and France. Rightly or wrongly, 
we have promulgated in Asia a doctrine comparable to 
the Monroe doctrine. It is, that under no circumstances 
will we allow European Powers to annex territories 
which will give them a conterminous boundary with our 
Indian Empire. In other words, we insist on maintaining 
a system of buffer States between our possessions and those 
of France and Russia. The enforcement of this doctrine, 
as Lord Rosebery saw at once, was the essential element 
in the Siamese question, and he wisely concentrated his 
whole energy on securing it. A weaker and less clear- 
headed man would have tried to gain something by mixing 
up this question with “our commercial interests at 
Bangkok,” and would have left the whole subject with 
ragged edges. Lord Rosebery pruned away everything 
but the irreducible minimum. The French Government 
did not miss the true meaning of this action, but saw 
at once that England really meant business in regard 
to the buffer State, and agreed accordingly to the arrange- 
ment proposed to them. 


That this is no mere personal opinion as to the position 
which Lord Rosebery took up from the beginning is 
shown by a passage in Sir Edward Grey’s speech in the 
Commons on Wednesday. The Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, speaking, no doubt, on explicit instruc- 
tions from his chief, put the matter thus. Having pro- 
pounded the question, “ What were our interests in the 
dispute going on between France and Siam ?” he answered 
it thus :—“ The first interest was that there should not 
be a conterminous frontier between British and French 
possessions. The question the House has to ask is—Has 
that interest been secured by the policy of her Majesty’s 
Government? And Iventureto say that it has, because it was 
announced yesterday by Lord Rosebery in the House of 
Lords that the French Government,admitting the principle 
of a buffer State, had agreed to negotiations on that basis. 
If you have a buffer State, a neutral zone, you will not 
have a conterminous frontier; and therefore the first 
British interest has been cared for by her Majesty’s 
Government, and you have received from the French 
Government direct recognition and agreement that that 
interest is to be regarded, not only on our account, but 
also on their own account.” What will be the exact 
nature and extent of the neutral zone which France 
and England have agreed to establish between their 
territories is not yet known in detail; but it is not 
difficult, with the help of the hints that have been 
dropped, to guess its main features. In the first place, 


it is clear that in the lower portion of the vailey of the 
Mekong no special interference on our part is required. 
Siam there remains quite thick enough for a buffer even if 





the whole left bank of the river is taken. It !sin the upper 
part of the river that the question of how to form a buffer 
State becomes acute. In the region before the Mekong 
has taken its great bend to the east the annexation 
of the left bank by France would make France march 
with one of the Shan States now under British protection. 
How is this problem to be settled and a suitable buffer 
provided? Fortunately there is close at hand material 
out of which to make the very best buffer State in the 
whole world. China not only claims suzerain rights over 
the Shan State which lies on the Upper Mekong, but is at 
this moment administering it. Nothing, then, is easier 
than for England and France to contribute between them 
sufficient territory out of which to make a buffer State, and 
to hand this territory over to China. In this way Eng- 
land and France will have placed between them a Power 
which can and will forbid them to pass through its land, 
should either of them for any reason be tempted to do so. 
We shal] thus have stretched across our Burmese frontier, 
to the south-east Siam, and to the north-east a Chinese 
province. Tosay that this means a defeat for England is to 
talk sheer nonsense. It means, on the contrary, a very good 
stroke of business, and one on which Lord Rosebery has 
every right to be congratulated. He has shown himself 
to possess Lord Salisbury’s power of negotiating firmly 
and without bluster. 

It is interesting to notice how India is gradually 
enveloping herself to the north, the north-west, and the 
north-east in a buffer of Chinese felt. It grows every 
day more and more apparent that when the Pamirs 
question comes up for settlement—and the settlement 
cannot long be delayed—we sball again rely upon China 


as a buffer between us and a European Power. 
China is an ideal buffer. She is inert, and does 
not therefore worry; she is able to maintain an 


amount of order sufficient to prevent frontier troubles ; 
she is for defensive purposes very strong; and, 
finally, her Government, in spite of the secret societies, 
is as stable as any in Kurupe. To get behind China 
is like taking shelter under a big quick-set hedge. 
The shelter may look anything but weather-tight, and 
yet, as a matter of fact, it keeps out wind and wet 


better than a brick wall. Under the lee of China 
the Indian ship of State has an almost ideal 
anchorage. No doubt, like all good things, there are 


certain disadvantages connected with the employment 
of China as a buffer to India. The Chinese may be child- 
like and bland, but they do nothing for nothing. Depend 
upon it, if we use them as a buffer, they will not merely 
be content, as is sometimes supposed, with the gratifica- 
tion of having their large and vague territorial claims 
to the unconsidered and unmapped portions of Asia 
recognised and enforced. They will want something more 
than that, and even if they did not ask for it we should 
have to give it them. Imagine China installed as our 
chief buffer. This means that, both in the Pamirs and 
on the Mekong, China will be doing us very useful service. 
Next, imagine China in great difficulties from some in- 
ternal revolt. Under such circumstances would it not seem 
madness not to prevent the Chinese Empire from going 
to pieces, and our new and reliable buffers with it? To rely 
upon Chinese buffers must in fact mean the establishment 
of a certain amount of interest in China, and the establish- 
ment of this interest, however carefully undertaken, may 
lead us into difficulties and troubles. Of that there can 
be no question. It does not, however, follow that this is 
a ground for not employing China as a buffer. It is a 
choice of evils, and the lesser evil is distinctly the risk of 
getting interested in the affairs of China. Besides, we are 
already very deeply interested in China, and a little more 
interest will not, greatly matter. All we can do is to 
hope that the secret societies will wait another hundred 
years before they begin in earnest to “expel the Ming; 
restore the Ching.” Before that period has elapsed, some 
change in the European kaleidoscope may have made the 
maintenance of buffer States no longer a question of vital. 
importance. 





MR. GLADSTONE’S LETTER. 


R. GLADSTONE’S letter to his Midlothian con- 
stituents to explain the retention of the Irish 
Members in Parliament for the discussion not only of Im- 





perial but of exclusively British subjects, is rather like the 
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commentaries which used to be published in many of the 
Delphin editions of the Classics. He explains clearly what 
does not need explanation, and flits lightly over the really 
perplexing problems without a word of help. In the 
first place, he does not explain, or even attempt to ex- 
plain, why the Government not only put forward in the 
Bill a proposal which they never proposed,—namely, the 
retention of the eighty Irish Members for Imperial 
purposes only, which, for the people at least, masked 
the meaning of the Bill up to a very few hours before 
that proposal came on for decision,—but did not even 
allow Parliament to know that that proposal would be 
dropped till it was altogether too late for the knowledge 
of that dropping of the mask to filter down to the con- 
‘stituencies. Mr. Gladstone takes great credit for the 
wish of the Gcevernment to limit the powers of the 
Trish Members in the way in which Mr. Wallace and 
others of his strongest supporters earnestly desired them 
to be limited, and for the frankness with which he an- 
nounced the difficulties attending that limitation from the 
very first. But he forgets to say that the Government 
had just as good means of knowing that these difficulties 
were insuperable, and that the proposal was a mere 
dummy the only effect of which was to disguise from the 
constituencies what was quite certain to be the ultimate 
form of the clause, weeks, and even months, before the 
proposal was abandoned, as they had on the day on which 
it was abandoned. It was withdrawn only twenty-four 
hours before the guillotine descended on the Ninth Clause, 
though the Government evidently knew long ago that there 
was no chance of working such a fantastic plan as that, 
and certainly did know it and realise it many weeks before 
they dropped the disguise and confessed that it was a mere 
waste of time even to propose it to the House of Commons. 
Even when the clause first came on for discussion, and 
only four days were left to discuss it in before the guillo- 
tine cut debate short, the Government kept the dummy 
which covered their real design, before the eyes of the 
democracy. It was only on Wednesday afternoon,—the 
clause being finally voted on the Thursday,—that they 
threw off all disguise and admitted, what this journal had 
insisted on long before, that the proposal as it stood was 
impossible, and not even worthy of the form of debate. 
This, which was the point that most needed explanation, 
Mr. Gladstone did not attempt toexplain. Yet the Govern- 
ment knew better than any one else that the only use of 
the clause as it stood, was to prevent acknowledging 
openly that the Irish must be retained to vote on all ques- 
tions alike, British or Irish, if they were to be retained at all. 
With any other statesman than Mr. Gladstone, this would 
have been plainly described as disingenuousness, as a mask- 
ing of his guns even for the purpose of misleading his 
own followers. In Mr. Gladstone it was probably quite 
innocent disingenuousness; but innocent only because he 
has cultivated in himself a habit of evading till the last 
moment a clear admission, even to himself, that his 
proposals are simply impracticable, and so persuades him- 
self that he is only submitting reluctantly to the will of 
others what, in his “subliminal consciousness,” as the 
Society for Psychical Research grandly terms it, he really 
knew to be not less his own will than the will to which he 
nominally bows. 

Next, Mr. Gladstone fills up a great part of his letter 
with an argument intended to prove that all the mis- 
chief which may, and will, result from giving the Irish 
full power for the first six years at least of Home-rule 
to vote on subjects on which they do not represent any 
constituency affected by the legislation before Parlia- 
ment, has resulted already, because, in 1885, they turned 
out his own Government on a Budget against which 
they voted not because they had any objection to the 
financial proposals contained in it, but because they had 
great hopes that a Conservative Government would play 
into the hands of the Irish Party. In other words, the Irish 
Party, when it was a mere factor in the representation of 
the United Kingdom, played for its own hand, just as the 
Temperance party, and the Agricultural Allotments party, 
and many another party has done before, and will do again. 
What has that to do with the special mischief likely to result 
from first assuring the Irish that they are safe from any 
danger of retaliation in kind, in consequence of the relegation 
of all their local affairs to a Dublin Parliament, and then 
giving them a new and very powerful motive, which they 
never had before, for intriguing on purely British subjects, 





by keeping the question of the amount of their contribution 
to the common expenses of the United Kingdom open as lon 

as they are to have the power of meddling in purely British 
affairs? The difference between the new situation and 
the old is this,—that if they trifled with British interests 
before, they knew they were open to a retaliation to which 
they will no longer be open now, and that they had no 
such urgent motive before as they must have now to trifle 
with British interests, since by so doing they could not 
formerly have diminished by one single pound the share of 
the common expenditure which they would have had to 
pay. Now, however, they may make it a condition of voting 
as the Scottish, or Welsh, or English representatives wish, 
on purely British questions, that Scottish, or Welsh, or Eng- 
lish representatives shall vote as they wish on the as yet 
wholly indeterminate question of their permanent contribu- 
tion to the common expenditure of the United Kingdom. 
They are safe against retaliation in kind as they never 
were before, and have a new and powerful motive for 
intrigue, in addition to all those which they had before, 
and yet we are told that the worst which they can do in 
the future, they have done in the past. By his remarks 
on this subject, Mr. Gladstone illustrates admirably the 
old maxim that none are so blind as those who won't 
see. 

We hold, then, that Mr. Gladstone’s Government masked 
their true intention from the constituencies and the people, 
though not from the politicians, by the form which they 
deliberately gave to the Ninth Clause, and that they did 
not drop the mask till the day before that clause was to be 
passed, though they had the same evidence weeks, and 
even months, before, that it was quite unworkable 
which they had on the day on which they dropped it. It 
looked better to say that the retained Irish Members 
were only to vote on Imperial questions, and they kept 
up the illusion that that was what they were going to 
propose, till the very last moment, though they had the 
evidence in their hands long before that it was childish 
even to propose it. Of that there is no explanation. And 
as for the contention that the Irish vote had been used 
under the Act of Union, just as it will be used under the 
Home-rule Act if it should ever pass, the answer is that 
that may be so, but that it is equally true of the Tem- 
perance vote or the Disestablishment vote. What Mr. 
Gladstone ignores is that he is now giving the Irishmen 
two very strong additional motives for using their power 
systematically in this objectionable way,—one, that they 
will not incur anything like the same danger of retaliation as 
they did before; and the other, that they will have a good 
deal more to gain by so using it than they ever had before. 
In his letter, he explains neither the unpardonable reten- 
tion of the mask till it was quite too late for the con- 
stituencies to realise what the Government were about, 
nor the irresistible temptation now dangled before the 
eyes of Irish Members to use the power of intrigue with an 
impunity and an efficacy with which they could never use 
it under the present régime. 





LORD WEMYSS AND THE DIRECT VETO BILL. 


WwW. are not sure whether Lord Wemyss’s speech in 
the Lords yesterday-week was an elaborate joke or 
an expression of genuine terror. But as the Lords agreed 
to take him seriously, we are bound to do the same; and 
doubtless, given that his alarm is well founded, the 
national prospect would be dark indeed. It is true England 
would be sober, because Lord Wemyss founds his calcula- 
tions on the assumed fact that the effect of Sir William 
Harcourt’s Liquor Bill will be a universal suppression of 
public-houses. But though sober, she will be no longer 
free,—not merely not free in the sense in which Archbishop 
Magee once used the word, but in the material sense that 
she will be a prey to every invader. For bysome unexplained 
process, Lord Wemyss infers that the present Government 
have in view not only the closing of public-houses, but also 
the suppression of the trade in liquor. The Excise brings 
in twenty-five millions yearly, and this approaches the 
cost of the Army and Navy. Clearly, an army and navy 
cannot be maintained without money; consequently, when 
the Excise goes, the Army and Navy must go. Any Power, 
therefore, that chooses to fit out a fleet for the invasion of 
England, will be able to land its troops without any resist- 
ance, save such as may be offered by the Coastguard, which 
will be maintained not, as now, to prevent spirits from 
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being smuggled, but to prevent them from being landed. 
It is true that Englishmen may raise the money required 
for national defence by other means. But as this would 
necessitate an additional Income-tax of 13d., making a 
20d. tax in all, Lord Wemyss wisely declined to take 
such a provision for granted. He preferred to leave us 
face-to-face with the unpleasant dilemma,—“ No drink, 
no defence.” 

Lord Playfair had no difficulty in disposing of Lord 
Wemyss’s terrors. It may have been painful to him to 
minimise the results of a colleague’s Bill; but when the 
simple truth is enough to upset an opponent’s argument, 
the temptation to speak it is not to be resisted. The noble 
lord’s question, Lord Playfair said, was based on an hypo- 
thesis which the greatest advocates of temperance in their 
wildest dreams had never allowed themselves to make 
theirown. Even Sir William Harcourt, who has a parent’s 
right to hope the most from the offspring of his own in- 
genuity, has never supposed that public-houses would cease 
in the land. Consequently, the parts of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and Licensing Reformer are not so incom- 
patible as Lord Wemyss imagines. You may do a good 
deal in the way of liquor legislation—more, indeed, 
than Sir William Harcourt is ever likely to do—without 
sensibly lessening the revenue from Excise. “ Per- 
haps ”"—for here we may suppose Lord Playfair to 
have remembered that the Government have never said 
in so many words that the Direct Veto Bill was made to 
sell, not to work—* Perhaps, in the course of a long 
period, temperance would be so promoted as to exert a 
sensible effect on the revenue.” Some time, possibly 
towards the close of the next century, a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will refer to Sir William Harcourt— 
much as Sir William Harcourt might refer to Sir Robert 
Walpole—as the author of the opening measure of a long 
series of attacks upon public-houses, which are at length 
beginning to leave their mark on the Excise. But when 
this happens, the United Kingdom will be an Utopia, and 
at present it is so far from being anything of the sort, that 
the Government have not thought it necessary to take the 
contingency into account. Lord Playfair might have 
given a quite different but equally comforting answer. 
Instead of dwelling on the exceedingly slow operation of 
Sir William Harcourt’s Bill, he might have insisted on 
the fact that, though it does provide a machinery for closing 
public-houses, it does nothing, or next to nothing, to 
diminish drinking. When the public-house disappears, it 
will be to begin a new and still more prosperous life as a 
workmen’s club. The landlord wili become the manager, 
his customers will again gather round him in the character 
of members, and the sale of liquor will go on as briskly 
as ever. Whatever fears, therefore, the Government may 
have as to the effect of Sir William Harcourt’s Bill upon 
licences, they need have none as to its effect upon the 
Excise. The consumption of beer and gin will, if any- 
thing, be greater, because it will be carried on without 
risk of police interference. A public-house is liable to all 
sorts of degrading surveillance, from which a workman’s 
club, as an institution of the masses, is safe. Consequently, 
workmen’s clubs will go on finding more and more money 
for the National Defence, and Lord Wemyss will lay his 
head on his pillow free from all anxiety as regards invasion, 
though occasionally disturbed by the cries of belated and 
befuzzled members of clubs on their way from their club 
to their home. 

Lord Salisbury was equally consoling,—indeed, we may 
say he was more so. Lord Playfair did not deny the possi- 
bility of an imperceptible diminution in the number of 
public-houses as soon as the Bill comes into operation; he 
only pleaded that as long as it remains imperceptible it is 
not likely to affect the Excise. Lord Salisbury foresees 
new Pactoluses flowing into the lap of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer from the increased consumption of alcoholic 
liquors which will result from Sir William Harcourt’s 
legislation. This increased consumption will be brought 
about in two ways. In the first place, the Bill will create 
a Public-house Party in every parish. Hitherto the country 
has been divided into a Temperance Party and a com- 
paratively indifferent majority which, on the whole, wishes 
well to the Temperance Party provided that its own com- 
fort and convenience are not interfered with. If Sir William 
Harcourt’s Bill becomes law, this position of things will be 
wholly changed. There will be two parties—a Temperance 
Party and a Public-house Party—the latter composed, not 





only, as temperance advocates love to make out, of 
“ Bung,” and those who are too deep in “ Bung’s ” books 
to have any other opinion than his, but of those who 
hold that freedom is more sacred even than sobriety, and 
that Englishmen have not yet fallen so low as that they 
must be treated as children or inmates of a vast asylum for 
inebriates. And then, outside these two parties, there will 
be a majority no longer, as formerly, sympathising more or 
less languidly with the Temperance Party, but brought 
over to sympathise more or less actively with the Public- 
house Party, because the Public-house Party alone stands 
between it and that interference with its comfort and 
convenience which it is resolved not to tolerate. So far, 
therefore, the Bill will do simply nothing. The population 
will be asked to say whether they will suppress public-houses 
or leave them alone, and they will decide by a succession of 
local majorities to leave them alone. This, however, would 
only keep the revenue from Excise where it is ; it would not 
supply those new Pactoluses of which Lord Salisbury speaks. 
That result, he thinks, will flow from the reaction which is 
sure to follow upon the attempt to dragoon mankind into 
temperance. Reasonable temperance legislation, reasonable 
temperance reforms of all kinds, will share, without deserv- 
ing it, in the unpopularity which properly belongs only to 
unreasonable legislation. A local community in which an 
unsuccessful attempt has been made to close the public- 
houses—still more a local community in which such an 
attempt has for once been made successfully—will be likely 
to look with distaste at much of that temperance organisa- 
tion which it has hitherto rather favoured. The practice 
of total abstinence will be confounded with the attempt— 
just defeated, or just reversed—to enforce total abstinence 
by law, and the result of the confusion will be to place new 
difficulties in the way of the temperance reformer, and to 
associate every effort to check drunkenness with the de- 
feated and discredited crusade against moderate drinking. 
It is this reaction that will fill the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s lap, and give the revenue from the Excise an 
artificial and mischievous stimulus. 

Probably, the particular measure which has suggested 
these predictions to Lord Salisbury is not destined to 
become law. Indeed, it is not an unreasonable suspicion 
that no men would more regret its becoming law than the 
politicians who are associated with its preparation. It has 
had its use in keeping the Temperance Party straight, and 
it will bring its reward in the shape of Temperance votes 
at the next Election. But both the use and the reward 
are passing; and enough had been done to secure them 
when the Bill had been introduced. Now, the other 
side of the question has to be looked at, and when 
the risks of passing the Direct Veto Bill have been 
weighed against those of leaving it to hold its pre- 
sent august place among the worlds not realised in the 
Newcastle programme, we shall be surprised if it finds 
its way into the Notice-paper. The argument Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson used the other day admits of being inverted. If 
the Temperance Party cannot get all they want from the 
Liberals, they are not likely to get any more from the Con- 
servatives ; why, then, should they take vengeance on their 
friends merely to do their enemies a good turn? What 
we should rather expect to see, is the withdrawal of the 
Bill, coupled with large promises of the improvements to be 
made in it before it is brought in again. After all, the 
main argument of the Temperance Party is that they are 
irresistible, and so long as this is disproved whenever it is 
put to the test of actual legislation, even a Liberal Govern- 
ment may take heart of grace and disregard them. 





LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 


HE chief feature of this Session, so far as regards its 
effects on the position and influence of our leading 
public men, has been the return of Lord Randolph Churchill 
to active political life, and his successful reassertion of him- 
self as a force to be reckoned with in party warfare. Lord 
Randolph has seen his opportunity in the crusade against 
the Home-rule Bill, and, taking occasion by the hand, has 
flung himself into the fray with a headlong vigour which 
is admirable, and would be still more admirable if it were 
only a little more tempered with discretion. As good 
Unionists, however, we rejoice that the party has recovered 
the services of a man with such excellent fighting qualities. 
In a crisis such as this, we need all the ability that can be 
marshalled on our side, and, though Lord Randolph pos- 
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sesses none of that power with which Pericles was 
credited—the power of standing with folded arms, and 
striking like a god himself unmoved—he is able to 
contribute to the chorus of voices on the Unionist side 
a note of eager vehemence which is not necessarily false, 
and which, without him, is somewhat too rarely heard. 
Mr. Gladstone, on the other side, can sound this note, 
and from him it is purer and less strident in quality 
than from Lord Randolph Churchill, though we hear it 
less often now as he becomes increasingly absorbed in the 
intellectual exercise of fencing with the difficulties of his 
position. Mr. Chamberlain, powerful and incisive as are 
his speeches, is too coldly—though cogently—logical to 
arouse the same passionate enthusiasm among the masses ; 
and Mr. Balfour, though in many ways his speeches are 
the most interesting of all, is far too thoughtful and self- 
restrained to have ever caught the ear of the multitude if he 
had not first of all impressed their imaginations by his work 
of fearless and splendid administration in Ireland. More 
than any of the Unionist leaders, Lord Randolph possesses 
the faculty of speaking to uneducated men in the style 
which they understand and admire,—a style which is not, 
indeed, of very high intrinsic quality ; a style too full of self- 
confidence and combativeness, which does not shrink from 
strong language or strong statement, or from enforcing a 
point where necessary by violence and exaggeration. 
Within certain limits, there is room for the legitimate 
exercise of such a gift as this, and if Lord Randolph can 
only keep within those limits, he will prove invaluable as 
a fighting auxiliary in the great campaign before us, and 
may recover much of the influence which he at one time 
possessed, both in the House of Commons and the 
country. Reputation and influence are now quickly re- 
flected from the constituencies to the House; but it is in 
the constituencies, as he himself has recognised, that his 
reputation must in the first instance be recovered. It is 
by his series of dashing speeches through the country that 
popular attention has been drawn to him anew; and his 
selection as Unionist candidate for Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s 
seat in Central Bradford, which the entire party has hailed 
with satisfaction as the most fitting choice that could be 
made, gives him a quite exceptional opportunity of dis- 
playing that peculiar capacity for aggressive warfare which 
he possesses in such a high degree. 

In this predatory expedition into the enemy’s country, 
and in all his attacks on the citadel of Home-rule, we wish 
Lord Randolph every success; but we are by no means 
equally anxious that success in his case should mean his 
restoration to a position of paramount influence in the 
counsels of his party. His really brilliant qualifications 
for fighting party battles are not, we fear, any index to his 
capacity for guiding and constructive statesmanship. He 
was born to shine in opposition; there he has full scope 
for indulgence in that spasmodic vehemence and those im- 
petuous onslaughts on the position of opponents in which 
he excels, while his characteristic weaknesses, the want of 
hum-drum stability and deficient mastery of detail, are not 
brought into prominence. The lower classes like to listen 
to Lord Randolph ; they enjoy his extravagant sallies, and 
are always glad to laugh with him and at him when their 
day’s work is ended. Perhaps, too, though we are not so 
sure of that, they have implicit confidence in the statesman- 
ship of their favourite orator. But the educated middle- 
classes, however much they may relish his speeches and 
admire his abilities, maintain towards him an attitude of 
distrustful reserve. He has not succeeded in inspiring them 
with that perfect faith in the steadiness and trustworthi- 
ness of his character, which to an English statesman is 
worth more than a thousand showy accomplishments. 
Steadiness is at all times the first essential in a Conserva- 
tive leader, and in the times before us, with a thousand 
wild excesses of Radicalism threatening us, it can less 
than ever be dispensed with. Lord Randolph Churchill is 
still, we suppose, the leading representative of democratic 
Toryism, and democratic Toryism, as far as we can under- 
stand it or assign to it any settled character, is, we 
imagine, an attempt—and no doubt a perfectly fair 
attempt—to turn the flank of Radicalism by enlisting on 
the side of our ancient institutions that combative instinct 
in uneducated Englishmen to which Radicalism so adroitly 
appeals. Such a school of Toryism, in due subordination 


to the main body of Conservative opinion, has its value, 
but if not kept strictly in its place it also has its dangers. 
Its expc nents hase to meet the masses half-way, to adopt 





to some extent their style and manner, to patronise their 
views of social and economic policy, and to veer about with 
every chance wind of popular opinion in a way most un- 
congenial to the spirit of true Conservatism. If their views 
were to become predominant ; if, to put it concretely, Lord 
Randolph Churchill and his school were to gain ascendency 
among the Conservatives of to-day, it would meana triumph 
of the tail of the party over the head, and we cannot 
afford to let that happen in both parties of the State, 
And we hardly think that it is likely to happen in the 
present case. Until Lord Randolph succeeds in overcoming 
the distrust of the middle classes, he must be content with 
a secondary position. We are not yet arrived at that state 
of theoretically perfect democracy in which numbers only 
count; and the position of a Conservative leader, at all 
events, who does not command the confidence of the 
educated, must be very insecure. 

The character and prospects of Conservatism have 
greatly changed since Lord Randolph first won his way 
to a foremost place in the party. It had then no very 
strong position, and no very settled policy. It has now, 
thanks to Mr. Gladstone’s vagaries, a stronger position and 
brighter prospects than at any previous period since the 
great Reform Bill. But Mr. Balfour, and not Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, is at once the type of the new order of 
ideas, and the fitting leader of the new party which has 
been reared upon them. The Conservatism of to-day is some- 
thing more than the stagnant or reactionary Toryism of the 
past, something more than the selfish Conservatism of class- 
interest, or than the demagogic Toryism which is often but 
reaction thinly veiled. In its struggle for the preservation 
of our fundamental institutions and the national life 
itself from the rush of democratic destructiveness, it has 
received an elevation of tone and a truly national inspira- 
tion such as it never before possessed. It has gained in 
breadth from contact with the Liberal Unionists, and it 
has gained in depth from the infusion into it of the histo- 
rical spirit as opposed to the merely instinctive aversion 
to change of the older Conservatism, or the absolute dis- 
regard for continuity in the machine-like theories of modern 
Radicalism. Of all this, Mr. Balfour is the adequate ex- 
ponent and representative; while Lord Randolph Churchill, 
with all his good qualities of trenchancy and vigour and 
keen-sightedness and alertness, has neither sufficient ear- 
nestness and solidity of character, nor sufficient intellectual 
grasp, to realise and give full expression to the new 
political creed, which is something more profound in 
meaning than democratic Toryism. If he will loyally 
accept a position short of the highest, he may render great 
services to his party, and win much honour for himself. 
But if we Unionists are persuaded by his zeal and energy 
in Opposition to renew our implicit confidence in him, we 
shall only prepare for ourselves another disappointment 
when the party again enters on office. Lord Randolph 
and his democratic Toryism make very good servants, but 
very bad masters. 





THE NEW LONDON PROGRAMME. 


: ie Conservatives have determined to make a vigorous 
attempt to regain their hold upon London. For this 
purpose, an association has been formed called “The 
London League,” and a wide and what is intended 
to be an attractive programme has been compiled. Some 
of the items of this programme are reasonable enough, 
but others exhibit a sort of sloppy socialism which 
the Conservative Party had far better have left severely 
alone. The notion of trumping the Fabian card, or 
of “seeing the Labour candidates and going one better,” 
is a pure delusion, and will ultimately do the Con- 
servatives far more harm than good. It rests upon the 
absurd premiss that the majority of voters have strong 
Socialistic leanings, and will not be satisfied without large 
concessions in the direction of State action. Nothing 
could be more untrue. There is, no doubt, a section of 
the working class—indeed, of all classes—among whom 
socialistic theories are for the moment fashionable, and 
who are able to give loud and voluble expression to 
their feelings; but to mistake this crude theorising for 
the deliberately expressed opinion of the majority, is 
the height of folly. Almostas absurd is the determination 
of the new Association of London Conservatives to get 
rid of the word “Moderate.” The use of this word, in 
municipal politics, is as far as possible to be discouraged. 
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Here, again, we are inclined to think that the persons who 
are forming the Association are under a delusion. Weare 
quite well aware that, among the educated classes, a person 
who calls himself ‘a Moderate” is looked upon as a half- 
baked, half-hearted creature, without “ go” or zeal sufficient 
to carry him into either camp. Among the working men 
and the lower middle-class, however, moderation is still 
regarded as something to be proud of, and neither the 
word nor the thing is in bad odour. It is, however, pos- 
sible that the word may, in London, have been injured by 
being applied to a party which has, in the County Council, 
achieved but a very scanty share of success, and that it 
was thought well to drop it, as an indication of a new 
departure. If that is so, well and good. The fact, how- 
ever, remains that moderation is still anything but a word 
of ill-omen among ordinary Englishmen. 

The programme of the London League is very full and 
comprehensive. In the first place, it proposes that the 
supply of gas and water by the Companies shall be 
placed under the supervision of the Local Government 
Board. ‘To this we see no sort of objection. The house- 
holder is far too much at the mercy of these corporate 
monopolists, who crush all individual opposition to their 
regulations by the threat of heaping appeal on appeal, 
whatever the merits and however petty the matter in- 
volved. A Government Department empowered to keep 
them up to the mark and to check their action when 
oppressive, would be a great protection to the overburdened 
London householder. In regard to local taxation, it is 
urged that for the present system “there should be sub- 
stituted a system which shall bring all forms of property 
and income under fair and just contribution, the following 
suggestions being thrown out as to the means of giving 
effect to the resolution :—Municipal succession duty, tolls, 
an octroi, allocation of the inhabited house duty to local 
funds, taxation of local incomes for local purposes.” No 
doubt, both in theory and in practice, it is extremely unfair 
that all the local burdens should be discharged out of the 
rates, and that the man with £10,000 a year, if he lives 
in a moderate-sized house, as he often does, should pay 
no more towards London expenses than a professional man 
with £2,000 a-year. When, however, one comes to examine 
proposals for new municipal taxes, it is difficult to find any 
that are not extremely unsatisfactory. Some of those sug- 
gested by the League are as bad as possible, and would 
bring about far worse evils than those they are intended to 
cure. If a prize were to be awarded for the best scheme 
for injuring the trade and prosperity of London, for wasting 
its resources, and for making it more than ever difficult for 
the poor to live, it would unquestionably have to be awarded 
to the suggestion of setting-up an octroi in London. 
Those who propose and defend this scheme can never have 
really considered the effect of the octroiin Paris. In Paris 
the cost of living is almost double what it is in London, 
and this is in a great measure due to the octroi. As 
Browning says, in “ Up at a Villa; Down in the City,” 
“They have clapped a new tax upon salt, and what oil 
pays passing the gate is a horror to think of.” Whenever 
more money is wanted, the tax on the people’s food 
is raised. Nor is the evil confined to the fact that 
the poor man has to pay as much on what he eats as 
the rich man. Competition, which in London is always 
at work to give the working man the greatest possible 
amount for his shilling, is in Paris checked and stinted. 
An octroi, in a word, exhibits all the worst evils of Pro- 
tection. To resort to it in London would be the height of 
criminal folly. The municipal death-duty, if kept within 
reasonable limits, has sometbing to be said for it, and 
would probably be the best means for reaching the ground- 
landlord. It must not, however, be forgotten that the 
imposition of death-duties is a thing which can very easily 
be overdone. When people realise that they can save their 
heirs a really large percentage by distributing their property 
during life, fewer estates will be found liable to succes- 
sion, probate, and legacy duty. It is all very well for the 
London League to talk about imposing a local income- 
tax. That is very much easier said than done. If there 
were a special local income-tax in London, and only income 
really arising out of London could be taxed, a hundred 
Ingenious reasons would be found for exempting the 
incomes of half the income-tax payers living in the Metro- 
politan area. For ourselves, we should prefer to see a real 
attempt made to get a considerable sum out of licences of 
various kinds. To begin with, we would adopt the high 





liquor-licence system, which has proved so successful both in 
the interests of temperance and of the municipal revenue in 
many American cities. Next, we would put not a nominal 
but a substantial licence on cabs and omnibuses. They 
enjoy a limited monopoly, and they use the streets kept 
up by the public. Why should they not pay something 
substantial in the way of local taxation? To make things 
fair all round, the tramway, railway, and steamboat com- 
panies might be made to pay a proportionate licence. 
Again, places licensed for music, dancing, and theatricals, 
or other exhibitions, might be put under a high licence- 
system. Lastly, the plan (adopted in Paris to raise 
charitable funds) of adding, say, a penny in the shilling 
to the price of each theatre, music-hall, or exhibition 
ticket, might be adopted. In a place so big as London, the 
yield would be very considerable. 

The following are another batch of the London 
League’s proposals. ‘The policy of providing open 
spaces for outdoor games, exercise, and music; of 
licensing places of popular entertainment without harass- 
ing restrictions; and of carrying out street improve- 
ments which shall make London a more healthy and 
beautiful city and employ surplus labour, will also receive 
the support of the League; and other planks in the 
League’s platform will be the restriction of pauper alien 
immigration by compelling steamship companies to return 
to their native country alien immigrants landing without 
visible means of subsistence, or who may become charge- 
able to the rates, or be supported by any charitable associa- 
tion within three months of their arrival in this country.” 
The proposal as to the employment of surplus labour on 
public works is one to be utterly condemned, and unless it 
is withdrawn from the programme, we do not see how any 
reasonable and prudent Londoner can give the League. his 
support. It is quite right to make London healthy 
and beautiful, if it needs improvement. To undertake 
public works to employ the surplus population is, however, 
to go over bag-and-baggage to the Socialists. If once a 
Pretorian band of Labour is established out of surplus 
labour, and given to understand that it has a right to be 
employed on public works, we shall, as Louis Napoleon 
found in Paris, never be without public works. “ Surplus 
labour employed on public works.” It has an innocent 
sound enough, but the effect of this innocent phrase is 
now making the Parisian workman pay some 30 per cent. 
more for his food than his English fellow. Public works 
undertaken, not because they are wanted, but in order to 
find work for the unemployed, are capable of wrecking the 
wealthiest town in the world. It would be far better and 
cheaper and safer to give each unemployed labourer £1 
a week to do nothing than to start public works for his 
benefit. Another very doubtful proposal is one in favour 
of “the payment in all contracts entered into by local 
authorities of the wages generally recognised as fair in the 
trade affected.” If this means merely that the London 
local authorities are to pay their employ¢s well, there is no 
harm in it, for cheap labour is, we do not doubt, dear 
labour. If, however, it means that the local authority 
is to prescribe a scale of wages to its contractors, then it is 
a most mischievous proposal. If the contract system 
is to work well, the contractor must not be hampered 
and restricted. Further items ard recommendations 
concern the great question of leases. “It is further 
held,” says the Times’ abstract of the Programme, “ that, 
in accordance with the recommendation of the Town 
Holdings Committee, tenants should be given the right by 
statute to claim compensation on expiry of lease for sani- 
tary improvements, and for improvements made with the 
landlord’s consent, which increase the permanent letting 
value of the premises, except in cases where the landlord 
renews the lease at a fair rent; and that it is desirable, 
with a view to facilitate the enforcement of the Public 
Health Act for London, and to promote the comfort of 
the poorer class, to introduce legislation to prohibit owners 
of houses of less than a certain annual value, or let out in 
separate rooms or tenements, from granting leases to mid- 
dlemen, and thus to insure that such owners shall let direct 
to bond-fide occupiers, with provisions against the granting 
of sub-leases, without prejudice to the right of letting 
lodgings, and without interfering with existing contracts.” 
We have not space to discuss these matters in detail. 
Generally, however, we should say that the attempt to get 
rid of the middleman in the case of low-class houses is a 
good one. It is the middleman—often a middleman of 
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straw—who makes it impossible to enforce the sound and 
comprehenstwe sanitary legislation already in existence. 
Finally, we may note that the London League intends to 
take up the London Burial question. We have often 
wondered that this matter has never yet been tackled in 
earnest. If the London League were to succeed in reform- 
ing the disposal of the dead in the Metropolis, and were 
to do nothing else, they would deserve well of London. 
We fear, however, that they are more likely to try to put 
salt on the tail of the London Socialistic labourer. 





THE UNITED STATES AND HOME-RULE. 


age supporters of the Bill for the better government 

of Ireland are unable to defend that measure on 
its merits, they fall back on the assertion that its anomalies 
are merely temporary, and will disappear when we have 
“Home-rule all round,’—the inevitable end whither we 
are tending. This is the favourite argument of Truth, 
of the Daily Chronicle, the Nationalist faction, and some 
English and Scottish Radicals; and Mr. Stead is never 
tired of repeating that “ Federalism is in the air.” They 
would have us believe that the recasting of our venerable 
Constitution on Transatlantic models is a thing to be 
desired ; and that when we have half-a-dozen, or half-a- 
score, Legislatures instead of one, we shall be safely 
anchored in the harbour of democratic rest. But it is a 
fact of some significance that these all-round Home-rulers 
never condescend to particulars. They neither explain how 
the transmutation of the unwritten Constitution of the 
United Kingdom into a hide-bound Constitution of the 
American type is to be effected, nor how the people of 
England and Scotland are to be persuaded to undertake 
so portentous a revolution. 

The rnducement is supposed to be greater facility in the 
making of new laws, as though new laws were an unmixed 
blessing. But how many new Acts of Parliament would 
be passed while the Constitution was in the melting-pot ? 
The making of the Constitution of the United States was 
no child’s-play,—the creation of a Federal Constitution 
for Great Britain would be a work for giants. Each of 
the thirteen American colonies had a polity ready made. 
There was nothing to destroy. All they had to do was to 
set up a Central Government and define its powers. We 
should not only have to create a Federal Constitution, but 
a Constitution for each of the fragments into which the 
federation might be divided. How many fragments, it 
would be hard to decide, for unless the divisions were 
approximately equal in population, Transatlantic prece- 
dents would not serve. In the House of Commons, 
England undivided would be supreme, whereas, in the 
Senate, Ireland and Wales would possess as many voices 
as England and Scotland. Hence it would be necessary 
to split up England into States, either by reviving the 
Heptarchy, or resuscitating the Kingdoms of Wessex, 
Kast Anglia, Strathclyde, and Northumbria. Imagine the 
thousand-and-one questions that would have to be dis- 
cussed and decided, the complex problems that would have 
to be solved, before the end could be reached! The fact 
that we are invited by men presumably sane to engage in 
so gigantic an enterprise as a corollary to the concession of 
semi-independence to Ireland, is alone a sufficient condem- 
nation of that ill-omened project. 

Moreover, a Federal Constitution, what shape soever it 
might assume, would be a distinctly inferior polity to that 
which we now possess. The British Constitution, modified 
and amended from time to time in the light of experience, 
has stood the test of ages. It has given us freedom, great- 
ness, prosperity. The Constitution of the United States, 
though admirable in theory, has proved in practice a com- 
parative failure. Thanks to their vast and fertile territory, 
the continual inflow of able-bodied immigrants, their free- 
dom from foreign complications, and their own enterprise 
and industry, Americans have attained to a high degree 
of material prosperity; but their Government is one of the 
most extravagant in existence, corruption is rampant, laws 
are made in the interest of rings, cliques, and individuals, 
the boss reigns supreme, and honest citizens will not touch 
politics lest they should be defiled. Albeit the Army of 
the United States is limited to 25,000 men, and the National 
Debt has been reduced to 160 millions sterling, the annual 
expenditure reaches a total of seventy-five millions, in addi- 
tion to the expenditure of individual States. Upwards 
of twenty millions are disbursed in pensions, partly as a 


pretext for the maintenance of a highly protective tariff, 
partly in order to corrupt the electorate in the interest 
of the Republican Party. The purchase of four million 
dollars’ worth of silver per mensem at the bidding of 
the “silver kings,” which has landed the country on a 
financial crisis of the first magnitude, is as gross a job as 
were the purchase of four million tons of iron to gratify 
a clique of iron-masters. 

The State Legislatures, save in a few instances, are 
notoriously inefficient and corrupt. “Meeting for only a 
few weeks in the year,” writes Mr. Bryce in his “American 
Commonwealth,” “they are alarmingly active during those 
few weeks, and run measures through whose results are 
not apprehended till months afterwards. It is for this 
reason, no less than from the fear of jobbery, that the 
meeting of the Legislature is looked forward to with 
anxiety by the ‘good citizens’ in these circumstances, 
and its departure hailed as a deliverance.” Writing of the 
legislative assemblies of Pennsylvania and New York, the 
same authority observes that “the election of members of 
a low type has been followed by such a Witches’ Sabbath 
of jobbery, bribing, thieving, and prostitution of legis- 
lative power to private interests as the world has seldom 
seen.” 

When party interests are at stake, State politicians 
stick at nothing. In 1889, there was a municipal election 
at Jacksonville, the metropolis of Florida, a Democratic 
State, when a combination of coloured voters and Northern 
Republicans succeeded in “capturing the city,” and in 
ordinary course would have “ bounced ” ail their opponents 
from office, and replaced them with their own partisans, 
But the State Legislature happened to be in session at 
Talahasee, and before this could be done an act was rushed 
through superseding the newly-elected municipality, and 
vesting the government of the city in a commission to be 
appointed by the Governor of the State; and, as was 
expected, the commission he appointed consisted exclusively 
of defeated democratic municipals. This is highly sugges- 
tive as to what may befall Belfast when Nationalists rule 
the roost at Dublin. For though we would not impute to 
Trish legislators a more than average measure of original 
sin, we may be excused if we decline to credit them with 
greater political integrity than is possessed by their 
American colleagues, “ bossed,” in not a few instances, by 
Irishmen. 

One of the greatest evils of the Federal system is the 
multiplicity of elections which it involves. Life is too 
short to be spent in voting, and so it comes to pass that 
American elections are controlled by men who give all their 
time to the business, and make their livings thereby. They 
are known as professional politicians, and when one, more 
astute than his fellows, rises to the top, he “ bosses the 
show ;” becomes, in fact, a local potentate, serves his 
friends, and enriches himself, too often by poisoning justice 
at its source. Not long ago there reigned at San Francisco 
a “boss” of Irish birth so powerful that, like the Turkish 
Pasha of the song, “all that he said or he did it was 
law.” He manipulated the elections so cleverly that his 
nominees always won. All the municipal offices were at 
his disposal. Jurymen were in his pay, the Judges were 
his creatures. As a gentleman of San Francisco observed, 
in his own picturesque language, to the present writer : 
“If you are engaged in a law-suit and don’t square Boss 
——, you will have no more show in Court than a snow- 
ball would have in hell.” 

In some of the States, the people have so little con- 
fidence in the ordinary tribunals that they force open gaols 
and hang unconvicted prisoners accused of murder on the 
nearest tree or lamp-post. A case of this sort, with which 
all the world rang, happened last year at New Orleans; 
and this present year, men, believed, yet not proved, to be 
guilty of murder or rape, have been burnt at the stake by 
order of Judge “ Lynch,” and in the presence of thousands 
of applauding spectators. Only the other day, the Governor 
of Illinois granted a free pardon to three convicted Chicago 
anarchists, according to the American telegraphist who 
sent the news, “in pursuance of a corrupt political 
bargain.” . 

We could adduce other instances. The subject, indeed, is 
well nigh inexhaustible ; and though we have left entirely 
untouched some of its more important phases, yet we have 
said enough to show that Federalism in action, whatever it 
may be “in the air,” is a long way from perfection ; that 
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what they are talking about; and that, judging by 
American precedents, the bestowal of Home-rule on Ire- 
land is more likely to prove a curse than a blessing, as 
well for the giver as the receiver. 








THE CONVENTIONALITY OF UNCON- 
VENTIONALISM. 

i the current number of the National Review, Mr. Saints- 

bury, in an article on Guy de Maupassant, points out 
how the French realist, even when he strove most after uncon- 
ventionalism, became in the truest sense of the word conven- 
tional. This saying contains a truth which need not be re- 
stricted to Guy de Maupassant. It isa truth just as applicable 
to hundreds of people on this side of the Channel. Especially 
among the women in upper and upper-middle class society— 
the “better-vulgar,” in a word—there is just now a positive 
mania for being unconventional. How to be unconventional,— 
that is the motive which dominates every thought and action 
of their lives. ‘“ Wouldn’t it be a very conventional thing 
to do?” is the touch-stone used to decide all the minor 
problems of existence. Half the comforts and decencies of 
life are resigned without a sigh because they are “so 
dreadfully conventional.” It is conventional to be kind 
and well-bred, and to express sympathy with the misfortunes 
of your neighbours. Therefore, however much inclined 
you may be by nature to be kindly, well-bred, and sym- 
pathetic, you must sternly suppress those emotions. Again, 
it is most conventional to appear interested in your husband’s 
concerns, or to care for your children and their welfare. All 
domestic and family feeling, then, must be carefully hidden 
away, except, of course, on occasions when it would be 
the conventional thing to hide it. On such occasions, it may 
be revelled in without any suspicion of wrong-doing, or, 
rather, with the proud consciousness that it is specially uncon- 
ventional. 


If the women of society had not practised their so-called 
unconventionality so persistently, so eagerly, and with such tre- 
mendous conscientiousness, they might have kept it for some 
time to come as a mark of smartness. The thing, however, 
has been so absurdly overdone that already the best people 
are beginning to remark that “the most conventional thing 
in the world is to try and be unconventional.” Very soon, 
indeed, we shall find Mrs. Ponsonby de Tomkins, when she is 
told by young Midas that “this dodge of being so deuced un- 
conventional is going-out,” replying, with her sweetest smile, 
“T was not aware that it had ever come in.” It is by no 
means difficult to understand the process by which the society 
woman has “become the thing that she dispises,’—that is, 
has turned unconventionalism into the most hopeless con- 
ventionalism. The very essence of being really unconventional 
is not to be distracted by the notion, “ Other people do this 
or that, and so I ought to,” or by the fear of what people will 
say or think, under particular circumstances. To be uncon- 
ventional is to be free from the conventions, agreements, and 
rules which are supposed to bind society, and to take your 
own course independently and without any thought of the 
consequences. The modern unconventional person, however, 
breaks through the rules and regulations, or what are sup- 
posed to be the rules and regulations, of Society, not because 
she or he really wants to do so, but because it isthe fashion. It 
has become the fashion to be unconventional. But the fashion 
is-conventionalism in its worst and most aggravated form. It 
is impossible to be unconventional, in order to be in the 
fashion. The whole raison d’étre of unconventionalism is 
utterly destroyed by the motive of fashionable observance. 
The people who deliberately wear very shabby clothes on 
Sunday, in order that they may not be accused of being 
endimanchés, are doing a thoroughly conventional act. In 
their little world it has become a convention not to wear 
smart clothes on Sunday, just as in other little worlds it is 
still a convention to wear one’s Sunday-best. The smart 
man, then, who carefully refrains from putting on a black 
coat on Sunday, is just as conventional as the unsmart 
one who religiously dons broadcloth and a top-hat. The 
first, no doubt, likes to think himself a bold bad man who 
defies all laws human and divine, and is utterly unconventional. 
Asa matter of fact, however, he is nothing of the kind, but 
only the devotee of a somewhat stricter and narrower sect than 
«he man who wears the broadcloth. It is often not a little 





amusing to notice the extreme anxiety displayed by modern, 
“women of the world ” to obey to the letter the conventions of 
unconventionalism. They are perpetually on the look-out for 
what they call conventionality in order that they may go and 
do the opposite. For example, it has come to be considered 
conventional not to let the servants stop in the room during 
luncheon, or even to appear at all after the meat has been 
served. Accordingly, a hot pudding is put on tke table at the 
beginning of lunch, and by the time the lunchers are 
ready for their second course it has become tepid and 
clammy. No matter. It is better to eat it half-cold than 
to be so conventional as to have the servants running 
in and out of the room during luncheon. Again, it has 
become “terribly conventional” to express pleasure and 
thanks for “a delightful visit,” and therefore host and guest 
must part in grim silence. This refusal to give expression in 
words to any of the minor forms of kindly feeling, is indeed 
cherished as a special mark of smartness. The little polite- 
nesses of speech which were once held to be marks of good 
breeding, must be avoided as if they were the plague. It is 
still just permitted to carry a lady’s cloak or jacket, to get up 
when she comes into a room, or to hold the door open ; but he 
who would perform these offices of the drawing-room without 
blame, must contrive to show that he is doing them half as a 
burlesque of the conventional, old-fashioned people who do not 
know what’s what. One of the most ridiculous results of the 
new conventionalism is to be seen in the intense anxiety 
of people who want to be thought smart to talk about things 
which used to be considered, if not exactly unspeakable, at any 
rate better left undiscussed in general society. People may 
nowadays be seen laboriously bringing the conversation round 
to the drains, in order to show that they are not afraid of 
talking about them. There is a feeling abroad that a certain 
seal of unconventionality can be more easily set upon oneself in 
this way than in anyother. A lady, again, tells a risqué little 
story, not because it is laughable, or because it is apropos, 
or because it comes into her head to do so at the moment, 
but deliberately and solemnly because she imagines it 
will show people that she has not got the ideas about 
social correctness entertained, or supposed to be enter- 
tained, by a country clergyman’s wife. No sensible per- 
son would, of course, desire to make anything approach- 
ing to a protest against these feeble and perfunctory little 
improprieties on the ground of their impropriety—they are as 
harmless as the cigarettes through which modern ladies plough 
their way, with the object not of enjoying the tobacco, but of 
being unconventional—but at the same time it is impossible 
not to feel them out of place, and to notice their incongruity. 
Again, there is perhaps no reason in morals why women 
should not swear parlour-oaths, granted that men are per- 
mitted to do so; but it is none the less absurd to see ladies 
laboriously fortifying their expressions of opinion merely for 
the sake of avoiding conventionality. 


That a great reaction will sooner or later—probably sooner 
—take place in regard to conventionality, is quite obvious. 
The really “ best: people ”—we mean the people who would be 
universally admitted to have a right to that title—just as 
they never let themselves be bound too fast by the old con- 
ventions, have avoided the tyranny of the new convention of 
unconventionality ; and as soon as the crowd below begin to 
understand this fact, there will be a positive stampede in the 
direction of being conventional. Weshall see the young men 
making elaborate bows to their partners, instead of nodding at 
them while they “wink the other eye,” and asking for “ the 
honour of a dance,” instead of jerking out an interrogative “ All 
gone?” or “Got any?” as now. The girls will follow suit, and 
instead of “Full up,” or “After the fair,” we shall hear 
pleasure or regret expressed in phrases such as Catherine Mor- 
land employed in “the Rooms” ninety years ago. The assumed 
ferocity of the modern young man at breakfast in a country 
house will be exchanged for a smiling face, and elaborate 
if clumsy attempts to please. The young married women will 
assume an artificial air of reserve, and will be as punctilious 
about small ceremonial matters as they are now free-and-easy. 
Of course, the reaction, like all reactions, will go too far, and, 
except among the few sensible people who aim at being 
neither conventional nor unconventional, but who sincerely 
wish to be natural and themselves, we shall have formality 
for the time enshrined and worshipped. Not to be pedantically 
observant of a code of social conventions—strange as it 
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sounds now—will be the most appalling bad form. When that 
has happened will come the time for the new revolution, 
for rolling the idol down again, and for setting up yet 
another image of that Protean divinity, Conventionalism. 
Meantime, it may be asked,—what is the end of the whole 
matter? We take it to be this:—The best-bred people are 
neither conventionally conventional, nor yet conventionally 
unconventional. They neither strive to obey mere social con- 
ventions blindly, nor to break them blindly. Instead, they 
obey them or break them, as may be right under the special 
circumstances, or as the particular convention is well or ill- 
founded, and in harmony with the main principles of taste and 
social conduct. An old family servant, talking to one of her 
fellows about her master, once laid it down that “ true gentle- 
folks never suspects theirselves.” That was a great saying. 
The well-bred person never suspects himself or herself of being 
either conventional or unconventional, but goes ahead, ignoring 
many of the petty rules and regulations by which society 
binds itself, and observing only those which are founded 
on convenience and good sense. No doubt it will be said 
that for many men and women it is anything but easy not 
to “suspect themselves ;” and that, therefore, we have done 
nothing to solve the problem of social conduct. We admit 
that it is not easy not to suspect oneself. If it were easy, 
it would be easy to be perfectly well-bred, instead of, 
as all the world admits, very difficult. It being difficult 
not to suspect oneself does not, however, alter the fact that 
it is the only way of avoiding being conventional,—or, what 
is worse, being deliberately unconventional. Never suspect 
yourself, and if you like being polite better than being 
elaborately unpolite, be polite. When all is said and done, that 
is about the best working rule for social intercourse that has 
ever been devised. 





THE “EDINBURGH REVIEW” ON NEWMAN. 


HE current number of the Edinburgh Review contains 
one of the most unprofitable contrasts between the 
characteristics of two very eminent men lately dead, which we 
can ever remember to have read,—so unprofitable, indeed, 
that we strongly suspect the well-merited praise bestowed on 
Bishop Lightfoot to have been bestowed much more for the sake 
of the opportunity thereby obtained of running down Cardinal 
Newman, than for the nobler end of deepening the reverence 
with which a man of great power and (in its way) almost un- 
rivalled learning is regarded by those who can adequately 
estimate his gifts. ‘“‘The time seems ripe,” says the Hdin- 
burgh reviewer, “now that the first emotions caused by 
their death have subsided, for a careful and dispassionate 
survey of what they each effected during their lives, and for 
drawing a comparison between their extremely different charac- 
ters.” Well, for just as good a reason, we might say that 
the time has arrived for “a careful and dispassionate 
survey” of what Marshal Radetzky and General Grant 
effected during their lives, and for drawing a compari- 
sen between their extremely different characters, or for 
forming a careful estimate of what Lord Tennyson and 
Matthew Arnold effected during their lives, and for drawing 
a comparison between their extremely different characters. We 
do not think that any of these comparisons would be at all fruit- 
fal, any more than it would be of much use to form a careful 
estimate of what the circle and the square, or the pulley and 
the wedge, have respectively effected for human civilisa- 
tion, and to draw a comparison between their extremely 
different characters. There are such things as incom- 
mensurables not only in mathematics, but in morals, and 
the Edinburgh reviewer could hardly have selected better 
examples of incommensurables than these, even if he 
had ventured on an elaborate comparison between the 
poetry of Scott and Shelley, or between the genius of 
Cowper and Burns. What induced the Edinburgh reviewer 
to draw the comparison is, that Newman gave up Angli- 
canism for Roman Catholicism, while Lightfoot (in his 
view at least) urged his countrymen forward “along the 
path which reaches from the Middle Ages to the modern 
period of scientific inquiry.” Whether men of science in 
general,—say Professor Huxley,—would agree in this descrip- 
tion of Bishop Lightfoot’s achievements, we greatly doubt ; 
but, whether they would or not, it would be as reasonable on 
that ground alone to institute a comparison between them 
as to institute an elaborate comparison between a stean er 





and a sailing-ship, on the ground that one was bound 
from London to Calcutta, and the other from Caleutta 
to London. As a matter of fact, we should say that both 
Newman and Lightfoot held people back from believing that 
“the modern period of scientific inquiry” has covered the 
whole ground by which we obtain access to the highest 
truths. “The modern period of scientific inquiry” has, on 
the contrary, done a great deal towards undermining the dis- 
position to believe at all in “ Revelation,” properly so-called. 
If the methods by which the great advances of modern science 
have been secured, are to be recognised as the only methods 
by which the human mind can approach truth, Christianity, 
as it was understood and accepted by Lightfoot, disappears 
as completely as does Christianity in the form in which it was 
understood and accepted by Newman. No sort of con- 
juring can identify the grounds on which either Newman 
or Lightfoot accepted the doctrine of the Incarnation, with 
the grounds on which John Stuart Mill or Herbert Spencer 
accepts the principle of the uniformity of Nature, and the 
canons of inductive reasoning. If God has ever found his way 
into man’s mind at all, it is by inspiring us with a willingness to 
receive as little children what comes from a source infinitely 
above ourselves, a source of which we can neither exhaust 
nor completely analyse the mysterious authority. Lightfoot 
and Newman differed widely as to the criterion of spiritual 
authority, and Lightfoot criticised and rejected much which 
Newman accepted. But Lightfoot did not differ in the least 
from Newman in maintaining that divine revelation is 
infinitely above human reason, and that it is the highest 
exercise of reason to discern the evidence in human his- 
tory of the interference of a supernatural authority to 
whose guidance reason must bow. They differed greatly 
as to what the early Church believed concerning Christ’s 
teaching; but they did not differ at all in holding that 
when once you had got to the kernel of truth that gave 
its life and exalting power and moral purity to that belief, 
you had got to the secret spring of the converse between God 
and man, and must hold fast by that, whether the logic of 
induction justified you in accepting it or not. It would have 
been as idle, in Lightfoot’s opinion as in Newman’s, to estab- 
lish the truth of Christian doctrine by virtue of principles de- 
rived from “the modern period of scientific inquiry.” And there- 
fore, though we may agree with Lightfoot, rather than with 
Newman, in discriminating emphatically between the primitive 
Church and the Church of the Middle Ages, and holding that 
the latter developed germs of superstition which were foreign 
to the creed of the former, we shall certainly not limit our 
belief to that alone which “the modern period of scientific 
inquiry ” has investigated and endorsed, if we wish to remain 
Christians at all. 


What we should not hesitate to maintain is that most 
men of the higher type,—of the type of Newman and 
Lightfoot, — are strictly moral incommensurables, that 
you can no more compare them profitably with each other 
than you can compare profitably Shelley with Browning, 
or Coleridge with Crabbe. Lightfoot was a very great 
critic. His patristic learning was, in its own limited field, 
far more accurate and keen than Newman’s, whose genius was, 
in the sense in which we use the word of Lightfoot, not critical 
at all. At the same time, if you come to ask what was the 
relative amount of influence exerted by the two men in 
“turning the hearts of the disobedient to the wisdom of the 
just,” we should not hesitate for a moment to say that New- 
man’s was so much more, so immeasurably more, than that 
of the great English Bishop, that it is idle and almost im- 
pertinent to institute any comparison between them at 
all. In his own field, Lightfoot was much greater than New- 
man. Any sensible man who knew both their writings 
on such a subject as the authenticity of the Ignatian 
epistles, or Justin Martyr’s “ Memorials of the Apostles,” 
would regard Lightfoot as a sure and trustworthy guide, 
which Newman neither was nor so much as claimed to be. But 
if you come to compare the two men in relation to the power 
which they exerted in bringing home the living force of 
Revelation to the minds of a generation which was beginning 
to distrust Revelation altogether and to fall back on what is 
called “Natural Religion,” then we should hold that Newman’s 
Oxford sermons are a mine of treasure such as Bishop Light- 
foot never conceived, and which no one would have been more 
eager to admit that he had never even conceived than Bisk op 
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Lightfoot himself. No doubt Newman mingled a great deal 
of what all Anglicans would regard as misleading suggestion 
with his powerful and passionate appeals to the human con- 
science and spirit. No doubt he frequently revivified the 
Apostolic teaching with a superfluous, and perhaps dangerous, 
scorn for those elements of human knowledge with which the 
Apostles were not concerned, but with which our own age is 
deeply concerned. Still, nobody who believes as both he and 
Bishop Lightfoot believed,—that if you were compelled to 
choose between the guidance of Revelation and the guidance 
of modern science, as to the whole conduct, external and 
internal, of human life, Revelation would yield far the most 
safe and fruitful guidance of the two,—can deny that even 
Newman’s one-sidedness is infinitely preferable to the one- 
sidedness of scientific agnosticism. The genius of the man 
showed itself in his marvellous power of bringing home the 
meaning of Revelation to the men of to-day. And judged 
by this achievement, we do not hesitate to say that he 
did for us what Bishop Lightfoot, with all his great and 
manly gifts, had not anything like the same power to do, and 
never would have claimed for a moment that he had the same 
power to do, though he could apply a far more searching 
and enlightened criticism to the records of the Apostolic 
and sub-Apostolic age. The Edinburgh reviewer seems to us 
to show as much incompetence in his contrast as he shows 
want of sincerity when he enumerates as Cardinal Newman’s 
“merits ” what he is perfectly aware, that with one exception, 
all his readers will regard as the gravest possible flaws :— 
“His merits are these: a poetical and romantic temperament; 
a complete mastery of all the captivating arts of rhetoric; a 
touching (if very sly) trick of making a clean confession of 
some childish folly, and then turning sweetly round to know 
what harm he has done; and, above all, a saintly mysticism, 
at first puerile, but ultimately senile.” In other words, 
Cardinal Newman’s only merits were his poetical and romantic 
temperament, for the rhetorical trickiness into which, as it 
is supposed, it betrayed him, cannot be enumerated among 
his merits except in bitter irony. Had not the Reviewer better 
have said at once that his only merit was the gift which gave 
him the power to deceive ? That is what he really means, and 
he could not have better proved his complete inability to 
understand one of the greatest men of the day, the one, more- 
over, who, far more even than Carlyle, because with much less 
bluster, has taught the Englishmen of this generation the 
hatefulness of Cant, the spiritual evil of “unreal words.” Of 
course, to any one who holds, as we suppose this reviewer 
holds, that Roman Catholicism is worse than agnosticism,— 
that it would be much better to conform the mind to the 
principles elaborated by “the modern period of scientific 
inquiry,” even at the cost of losing faith in God altogether, 
as so many do, than to accept such a faith as Newman’s,—the 
mere proof that Roman Catholicism is incommensurable with 
science, is sufficient to proclaim the Cardinal not a leader, but 
a misleader,of thought. But, for our part, we hold that Catholics 
and Protestants have a common cause against the scientific 
agnosticism which declares that all our knowledge has the 
same origin, and that Revelation and spiritual authority have 
no meaning for the new epoch. We hold that men of totally 
different genius are not more incommensurable with each other, 
that Newman and Lightfoot are not more incommensurable as 
regards the cast of their powers, nay, that Newman and his Edin- 
burgh reviewer are not more utterly beyond the application of 
any common measure, than the various wholly incommensurable 
faculties which are bound up together in the nature of every 
reasonable being. To suppose that the avenues by which the 
divine mind reaches the human mind, will admit of the same 
analysis as the faculties by which we explore the laws of 
physics or physiology, is as absurd and unreasonable as 
to suppose that the means by which a parent gains his 
child’s trust are the same as those by which the same 
child learns the multiplication-table or the rules of cricket. 
Humanity is full of mutually incommensurable faculties ; 
and of the mysteries which arise out of this elementary truth 
the Edinburgh reviewer appears to have no more conception 
than he has of Bishop Lightfoot’s ground for believing in 
the Incarnation. If he imagines that that ground was what 
“the modern period of scientific inquiry” would class under the 
head of science, we hold that he understands Bishop Light- 
foot hardly better than he understands Cardinal Newman, 
and that is much the same as saying that he does not 
understand him at all. 








LONDON MADE HIDEOUS. 

T is a commonplace that some of the worst crimes and 
outrages against humanity are committed either uncon- 
sciously or else from the purest motives. A good example of 
this unconscious criminality is to be found in a scheme which 
has just been put forward for making London hideous, for 
taking away that unique and subtle charm which belongs to 
the greatest city of the world by reason of its infinite variety 
and infinite contrasts, and for substituting a base, brutal, and 
blundering imitation of the worst features of the worst new 
quarters of Paris and Vienna and the other Continental 
capitals whose soulless and sordid splendours we are asked to 
admire by second-rate guide-books. Even Baedeker has got to 
know that “ Boulevards” and “ beauty” are not synonymous, 
and that a long straight “avenue” bordered by modern stone- 
faced “blocks,” eight stories high, and planted with perky 
plane-trees, is not the fairest of man’s creations. Incredible 
as it may seem, a gentleman, clearly of blameless morals 
and unused to crime, and strangely enough apparently with- 
out the fear of being hung on the first lamp-post, has concocted 
a plan of destroying the beauty of London. He is all agog 
to degrade the mysterious and heart-enthralling Queen of 
Romance—the London which Lamb and De Quincey loved; 
the London to which, in our days and in his sober prosaic 
fashion, Mr. Besant has done such useful homage; the London 
whose secrets Mr. James has learned so well; the London of 
Dickens and Thackeray—into the commonest, dreariest, ugliest 
city of magnificent prospects and howling deserts of asphalt 
and stucco. We admit that the accusation is almost too 
absurd to be credited, and that the majority of our readers 
will simply disbelieve that any person in his senses could 
wish to Hausmannise London, not here and there and acci- 
dentally, but as a whole, and on a gigantic plan worked out 
in cold blood. Nevertheless, it is true. In a book called “ A 
Comprehensive Scheme for Street Improvements in London,” 
just published by Mr. Edward Stanford, Mr. Arthur Cawston 
deliberately, though as we do not doubt also unconsciously, sets 
himself to devise a scheme for ruining London, for laying waste 
its parks and pleasant gardens with concrete and gas-lamps, for 
spoiling the sinuous enchantment of its streets, for rendering 
coarse and commonplace its noble and romantic river, and for 
substituting everywhere brazen ugliness for the quiet, the 
reticence, and the charm that now belongs to the city on 
Thames’ side. Mr. Cawston’s preface would be enough, if he 
were tried before a jury of artists—indeed, if he were tried 
before any jury but one of architects hungry for specifications 
and bills of quantities—to get him hung off-hand. Can 
anything more appalling than its first sentence be imagined? 
—‘ London is often described as ugly, but it is not past re- 
demption.” Londonugly! Good heavens! where has the man 
lived? Has he ever beenin London at all? Has he ever crossed 
the Charing Cross foot-bridge, either when a full-tide was 
caressing the exquisite curves of the granite lip of the Embank- 
ment, or when a low-tide made the arches of Waterloo Bridge 
stand out high above the river, as stand the bridges over 
the torrent-streams of Italy, while on the one hand St. 
Paul’s cut the misty air with the most graceful and inspiring 
dome that the world can anywhere show, and on the 
other the towers of Westminster stood grouped in all the 
majesty of Gothic romance? Can he even have driven down 
Piccadilly or Park Lane on the top of an omnibus, and noticed 
an infinite variety of contours, harmonised by the genius of 
the town into a vision of beauty and picturesqueness ? 
Has he ever seen the City, with its halls and offices and 
warehouses so interlaced and dove-tailed, so crossed and 
countered, that even when commonest and newest in de- 
sign, the effect of the buildings is pleasant and satisfying ? 
Mr. Cawston proceeds in words which add the offence of 
patronage to his other offences against London :—“ Though 
ill-proportioned and shapeless, it has a noble river, unrivalled 
parks, a few fine buildings, and it may be possible to evolve 
out of the chaos of its streets a city which will be a worthy 
capital of the world.” It is on this theory—namely, that London 
is at present a hideous place, but improvable—that Mr. Cawston 
bases hisscheme. It is not difficult to guess what that scheme 
is worth. The man who thinks London hideous as it is, is not 
likely to be able to improve it. Before, however, discussing Mr. 
Cawston’s plan in detail, and in case there should be any 
mistake as to our attitude on the matter, we desire to point 
out that we are in no sense irrevocably opposed to all London 
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improvements. Indeed, whenever it can be shown that con- 
siderations of health or of convenience demand an improve- 
ment, we are most heartily in favour of the improvement 
taking place. What we object to are improvements not 
intended to remedy any particular evil, but to beautify 
London after the manner in which Paris was beautified by 
Baron Hausmann, and under a general and connected scheme. 
That is the accursed thing. Piecemeal improvements to obtain 
air, light, or road-room in a particular place are not contrary 
to the genius loci, and do not detract from that air of 
independence and individuality which is London’s chief 
charm. It is the soulless, slavish regularity of “a com- 
prehensive scheme of improvement,” entirely destroying the 
true character of London, that is not to be endured. 

We cannot find space to notice all Mr. Cawston’s proposed 
barbarities, nor to criticise his admiration for the vulgar pom- 
posities of modern Vienna. All we can do is to select some 
of his chief proposals, in order to show what he would do to 
London if he had the power,—which Heaven grant he never 
will have! One might have imagined that the parks and 
other open spaces would at least have been let alone by Mr. 
Cawston. Not a bit of it. They are to be “ opened-up.” 
What is the full extent of the atrocity conveyed by this 
innocent phrase can only be gathered by looking at Mr. 
Cawston’s elaborate pictures of London degraded as he in- 
tends to degrade her. A less vivid idea may, however, 
be gathered from a description. Huge broad roads, with 
footpaths “of sufficient width for kiosks, band-stands, 
and for thousands of seats,” are to be driven through the 
green and pleasant recesses of the parks. St. James’s Park, 
with its lawns, its wild-duck haunted pond, and its glimpses 
of the towers of Westminster caught across the trees, is one 
of the most beautiful in London. Listen to what is to be 
done to it. Five “convenient thoroughfares” are to be cut 
through it, and to meet on an island in the middle of the lake, 
or rather on a huge stone “ circus,” with a statue of the Queen 
in the middle, decorated by balustrades and steps, and involving 
an infinity of paving-stones and Portland cement. “It may 
be thought,” says Mr. Cawston, “that the parks would thus 
be cut up too much, and that all their quietude would be sacri- 
ficed.” We should just think it might. Our patience, how- 
ever, is not strong enough to enable us to transcribe or 
abstract Mr. Cawston’s defence. Suffice it to say that it is 
based on the principle that no one could ever w=nt a space of 
ground uncut-up by roads bigger than Russell Square. We 
can assure Mr. Cawston that his observation of human nature 
is at fault here, and that, strange as it may seem to him, 
there are persons who are not content with pieces of grass 
and plantation even bigger than Russell Square. Hyde 
Park is to share the same fate as St. James’s Park. There is 
to be a huge place with fountains and other embellissements 
of the Hausmann order, upon which six “ convenient thorough- 
fares” are to debouch, and down which ’buses are to clatter 
in an unending stream. At least Mr. Cawston must hope 
so, for he infers that a good deal of through vehicular traffic 
will add a new attraction to the Parks. Even worse, however, 
is his proposal in regard to the gardens of Gray’s Inn, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, and the Temple Gardens. Mr. Cawston, as 
far as we can make out from his drawings, proposes to lay all 
these waste by one “fell swoop” of hideous boulevard. Possibly 
we are wronging him. We devoutly trust we are, for we would 
not willingly impute such a proposal to the worst man 
living, and Mr. Cawston is, we are sure, very far from 
being that. Unless, however, we are mistaken, this is the 
abomination of desolation which his sketches indicate. 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields is now a shady garden of some fifteen 
acres, whose sylvan delights, we trust, will soon be open not 
merely to a favoured few, but to the public in general. Yet 
Mr. Cawston proposes not to keep this haven of refuge, but to 
turn it into a sort of bogus Place de la Concorde,—the ex- 
ample is his own. The Temple Garden, too. Is its quiet 
beauty, and the recollection of the red and white roses of 
York and Lancaster, to count for nothing beside this 
frenzied desire for thoroughfares bordered by walks wide 
enough to contain “kiosks, band-stands, and thousands of 
seats”? 


We feel that we could not discuss the rest of Mr. Cawston’s 
plans with that urbanity which we should like to display 
towards a person who takes his motto from Fichte: 
“ Humanity [may endure the loss of all things, —all but 








the possibility of improvement.” We will therefore leave 
the residuum of his scheme uncriticised. One word, how. 
ever, before we part with this Metropolitan nightmare, 
Let no one suppose that somehow or other they are sup- 
porting the cause of the poor by going in blindly for My, 
Cawston’s schemes. They are doing nothing of the sort. It 
would be the poor, of all others, who would lose by having 
the parks laid waste. The rich can go into the country, and 
can surround themselves with gardens. The poor have only 
the parks, and if those are turned into streets, with kiosks 
and band-stands, and a cheerful vehicular traffic, then indeed 
are they of all men most miserable. No one does a better 
deed for the poor of London than he who either gives an open 
space to the public, or saves one from destruction. Here, 
then, is an excellent chance for unlimited acts of beneficence, 
One has only to help defeat Mr. Cawston’s proposals, to 
deserve the eternal gratitude of the poor of London. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


CHRISTIANITY AND EMPIRE. 
[To THe Eprror oF THE “SpPxcTaToR.”] 

S1r,—Again, in your article on “ Christianity and Empire,” as 
in that which I criticised last week, you seem to me led astray 
by the amiable desire to make out a reasonable case for your 
opponents before answering it. This, no doubt, is a desire to 
which the Spectator owes much of its well-deserved reputa- 
tion; but I think you carry it to excess. Where the pre. 
mises you borrow are obviously false, the logic you lend 
is necessarily unsound. Your concessions would tend to 
strengthen those Home-rulers and Socialists known to me 
in their strange confusion between unselfishness and the 
willingness to sacrifice some persons to other persons, if only 
these latter make a noisy and persistent claim. For instance, 
you say :—“ An administrator of an Indian district, or a resi- 
dent Magistrate in a disturbed county in Ireland, cannot 
always have his mind fixed on the law of Christian charity.” 
‘That is just what we say,’ would be the comment of 
some among my Home-rule friends; ‘and there must 
be something wrong in any function which renders it 
impossible to keep our mind fixed on the law which 
should regulate all our dealings with each other. I sup- 
pose it is impossible in this world that anybody should 
have his mind always fixed on the law of charity; but lam 
sure that, just so far as a Magistrate or an administrator 
allows himself to forget it, just so far he is the less fitted for 
his work. A Judge who condemns a murderer to death is 
not preferring the law of his country to the law of Christian 
charity. It is the claim of the latter that we should give to 
all who need the very best that we have in our power to give 
them. If any man think that it is not best for society to lose 
a diseased member, then he should not take upon himself the 
office of an English Judge. But the question between him 
aud the English law is not whether charity is a good thing 
or a bad thing, but what we mean by charity. Socrates urges 
in the “ Gorgias ” that we should, so far as lies in our power, 
grant impunity to our foes, and just punishment to our 
friends. Christian charity would deny that we should treat 
any man as a foe. The view of the modern Radical, that 
charity is concerned solely with the things which are the 
object of unquestioned and universal preference, that the 
hoarded wisdom of education, and the healing virtue of un- 
desired experience, are not among the good things we owe to 
our neighbours whenever we have the power to bestow them 
(as we have always to some extent when “we” means the 
State),—this is a belief which its opponents should never try 
to state in reasonable language, because in so doing they do 
but the more mislead its votaries. 

The Home-rule Bill is one which we oppose for a great 
number of reasons. Some of them concern Irishmen alone, 
some of them concern Englishmen alone, some of them con- 
cern both. The legislator is a trustee for all the inhabitants 
of Great Britain and Ireland; he has no right to ignore the 
interests of the British taxpayer, because he must share them; 
he is not selfish when he brings them forward, he would not 
be generous if he kept them back. But still, I think the chief 
strength of our case lies in the reasons that concern Irishmen 
alone. While the reasons that concern Englishmen are un- 








tainted by selfishness, those which concern Irishmen are 
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enforced by the national sense of honour. I wish that you, 
Gir, would vindicate with a more unfaltering voice alike the 
imperativeness of duty that may be represented as concerning 
« ourselves,” and the elevation of that which cannot be denied 
to concern others. All in reality concern others than the 
persons who argue and decide them. But the ardour and 
energy of Unionists springs from the conviction that to yield 
this Bill to a certain section of Irishmen is to treat with cruel, 
heartless, cowardly injustice those Irishmen whose loyalty to 
as has cost them dear, and whom we are most bound to sup- 
port and protect. And, on the other hand, if we are wrong in 
our forecast, if everything turns out the exact opposite of what 
we anticipate, then no doubt the Home-rule Bill will prove a 
measure of wise policy; but the promises of its most enthu- 
siastic advocates convey no more hope of its affording an illus- 
tration of the Sermon on the Mount than do the warnings of 
its most strenuous opponents.—I am, Sir, Xc., A.W. 


[The sentence which our correspondent quotes was intended, 
not to make out a reasonable case for our Radical opponents, 
but, as may be seen by referenee to the context, to illustrate 
a difficulty which neither we nor the Radicals invented, though 
modern Rousseauism seeks to use it for its own ends. The 
difficulty is as old as human speculation, and, in its widest 
form, amounts to an argument against all action as one-sided 
and imperfect. In its Rousseauistic form it is an argument 
against the State, as involving the sacrifice of particular in- 
terests to the general good. We feel no less certain than our 
correspondent that the law of Christian charity, rightly in- 
terpreted, is not inconsistent with the discipline of govern- 
ment; but the theoretical difficulty remains. A man charged 
with the maintenance of order in a large district has to act 
with promptitude and decision, and cannot always deal ten- 
derly and scrupulously with individual rights and wrongs. 
He has often to secure the larger justice of order at the 
expense of much suffering and minor injustice to individuals. 
—Ep. Spectator. | 


{To THE Epitor oF THE “SPECTATOR,” ] 

S1r,—It is, I know, dangerous to attempt to answer even so 
courteous an editor as your own impersonal self. May I there- 
fore say that I in great part agree with your article in the 
Spectator of July 29th on “ Christianity and Empire”? I only 
fail to see in what sense the part in which you do me the 
honour of referring to my letter can at all be said to answer 
it. I met your statement of our present lack of tone in 
governing by a direct negative, and gave several examples to 
prove that those who act for the Empire just now are not at 
all afraid of their enemies, nor of assuming tremendous 
responsibilities, Tory and Liberal Governments have con- 
sented to learn from each other, and our Imperial policy is 
strong and, on the whole, consistent. 


Those of us who follow Mr. Gladstone believe, rightly or 
wrongly, that Home-rule for Ireland will strengthen the 
Empire by giving “peace at home,” and by taking the bitter- 
ness out of religious and class differences in Ireland. I was 
visiting in my parish yesterday, when an Irishman from Bel- 
fast, an old soldier, stopped me and asked me alms. He told 
me he was the only Irish Protestant “on the road” in this 
neighbourhood. I tried to get a shilling’s-worth of informa- 
tion out of him before I gave him my shilling. He thought 
the greatest of all the ills of Ireland was religious bigotry. 
He ventured to say, evidently fearing that my heart might 
grow hard towards him, that if this Home-rule Bill passed, 
the religious bigotry would also gradually pass out of 
Trish life. I relieved him by telling him I was a Home-ruler. 
He almost danced with delight, and prayed God to bless me, 
after the manner of such travellers, ending with :—*“ You, 
a Church Parson, and a Home-ruler! May you and Mr. 
Gladstone go to heaven together!” However dangerous 
the present Home-rule Bill may be, I think the opposition to 
It will be wiser, and stronger too, if it acknowledges that the 
real strength of the movement in its favour is a desire to do 
right, and a belief that England is strong enough and calm 
enough to do a noble and a generous act, even if some of her 
children think it a sign of weakness or decay. I do not say 
that we may rightly apply the blessing given to the meek to 
a nation acting thus, for we have gained our Empire by very 
different processes ; but I do hope that some of the principles 
Which we are applying to politics in England and Americaare | 


tending to such a possession of the earth as true meekness 
brings.—I am, Sir, &c., J. ANDREWES REEVE. 
Addington Vicarage, Croydon, August Ist, 1893. 





THE SECOND CHAMBER. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.’’} 

Sir,—I venture to send you some suggestions regarding a 
reformed senate for our country. (1.) Fix the number, as you 
propose, at two hundred. (2.) Let the Peers choose the first 
Senate. This would secure continuity with the present. 
(3.) Let Senators hold office for life; or until they resign. 
This would constitute a check on democracy, and ought to be 
a guarantee of independence. (4.) In future, let vacancies by 
death or resignation stand over till a new Parliament meets; 
then let them be filled up by the Senate and the Commons 
sitting and voting together, or else by each House filling up 
one-half the vacancies, or some other fixed proportion. This 
ought to give an infusion of the representative spirit, and pre- 
vent the two Houses from drifting too far apart. (5.) Let 
women be eligible for the Senate; and let custom assign them 
a certain number of seats. A few picked women would 
doubtless give invaluable help on many Committee questions, 
and might yet be spared the rough-and-tumble of party 
politics and electoral contests. (6.) Let Peers, not being 
Senators, be eligible for election to the House of Commons. 
(7.) Let no ex-Senator be eligible for the Commons till one 
clear Parliament has passed after his resignation of Senator- 
ship. (8.) Introduce the Referendum, at the option of 
Senators. This might be done at the second reading of a 
Bill, or at the third reading, or at either, and ought to be com- 
pulsory in the case of every constitutional amendment. An 
electoral reply of “ Yes” should, of course, be final.—I am, 
Sir, &e., R. M. 


[We fail to see any good reason for (4), (5), and (7). If 
women were to sit in the Upper House they would certainly 
never be excluded from the Lower, and all the passion of 
political strife would descend upon them. The power of in- 
sisting on the Referendum is the one single power essential, 
and perhaps almost sufficient, for a Second Chamber.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 





THE RADICALS’ FIX. 

(To tHe Epitor or THE ‘“‘ SpecTATOR.” | 
Srr,—I think you must look deeper for Radicals’ dislike of 
the Referendum than the reluctance to be deprived of a 
grievance. The National Convention of France refused, by a 
large majority, to let the fate of Louis XVI. be decided by 
a popular vote. The Referendum in Switzerland was opposed, 
tooth and nail, by the ultra-Democratic faction; and Geneva, 
the Canton most permeated by French ideas, was naturally 
the last to adopt a system which experience had shown to be 
the best expedient yet discovered for curbing doctrinaire 
demagogues and hindering hasty legislation. The chief cause 
of Radical disapproval of the Referendum is probably the 
elimination of the personal equation which it unquestionably 
insures. A great orator may win elections and sway meet- 
ings by the sheer force of his eloquence; an unscrupulous 
agitator may capture a constituency by reckless promises 
and loquacious speeches. But a proposed law has no other 
recommendation than its own merits, for the praises of its 
advocates would be set-off by the denunciations of its 
foes, and the average man would probably think himself 
quite as capable of saying “Ay” or “No” to a plain pro- 
position as his political leaders. It is even conceivable, in 
the event of the Home-rule Bill being submitted to the 
Referendum, that not a few Radicals might deem a negative 
vote not incompatible with continued adoration of Mr. 
Gladstone. The Referendum is, moreover, fatal to cau- 
cuses, and the political machine generally. It would 
render abortive and useless such-like combinations and 
bargains as have enabled the Premier to engineer Home- 
rule through the House of Commons. In fact, the system 
has the merit of being both frankly democratic and essentially 
Conservative, which is doubtless another reason why it fails 
to find favour with the Radical of the period. He fears that 
the people might occasionally be so misled as to pronounce 
against his projects. If we may judge by Swiss precedents, 
they would pronounce against them three times out of four.— 
IT am, Sir, &ce., 





High Beach, August 2nd. WItLiam WESTALL. 
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THE WINCHESTER QUINGENTENARY. 

[To THe Eprror oF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—The writer of the article on the Winchester College five 
hundreth anniversary, in the Spectator of July 29th, did some- 
whut of an injustice to the hospitality of the authorities of the 
College in saying that they kept themselves to themselves, 
not even inviting the participation of the filia pulchrior Eton. 
In point of fact, Eton was not only invited, but came and 
occupied, as was fitting, a very prominent place in the celebra- 
tion. She was represented by the Provost (formerly second- 
master at Winchester), the Head-Master, the Senior Colleger, 
and the Senior Oppidan. Not the least good speech at the 
banquet in the Castle Hall was that of the Provost, Dr. 
Hornby; while one of the most popular incidents of the day 
was the reading of a Latin address from Eton to Winchester 
by Dr. Warre. 

Nor were more modern schools, spiritually if not in so 
direct a way as Eton descended from Winchester, uninvited, 
as the head-masters of Charterhouse, Harrow, Marlborough, 
Merchant Taylors’, Rugby, Shrewsbury, and Westminster 
were expected, and presumably some of them came. The 
only real gap in the list of invités who ought to have been 
there, was that of the Warden of All Souls’,—a strange 
neglect, seeing that All Souls’ was founded by the first arch- 
bishop produced from Winchester and New College, and has 
always been as Wykehamical in connection as Magdalen 
College, which was invited. 

No, Sir, we were not keeping our birthday wholly in the 
family, but as many cousins and kin were invited to help us 
as the size of the family permitted.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ARTHUR LEACH. 

34 Elm Park Gardens, S.W., August 1st. 


THE BRITISH WHEAT CROP. 
[To TH® EpiTor oF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.’ ] 

S1r,—The Minister of Agriculture, in his speech at Rotham- 
sted on July 29th, held out a gleam of hope to us farmers that 
the price of wheat might shortly improve, owing to the diminu- 
tion of the reserve, which of late has been abnormally sus- 
tained. Surely it is most misleading to speak of wheat as 
any longer a dominating factor in British agriculture. If any 
one will take the trouble to refer to the Agricultural Returns 
—I quote from those issued by the Board of Agriculture in 
1892—he will see that whereas, of the totals for Great Britain, 
wheat figures for only 2,219,839 acres, permanent pasture 
stands at 16,358,150 acres, and rotation grasses and clovers at 
4,672,802,—reaching together a total of 21,030,952 acres. 

Estimating the wheat-yield at twenty-eight bushels per acre, 
worth 3s. 3d. per bushel, the value of the wheat-crop would 
reach about ten millions sterling, as against about a hundred 
millions of feeding and selling value of the produce of the 
twenty-one million acres under permanent or rotation grasses 
and clovers. It is unquestionably the complete failure of the 
hay-crop over one-half of Great Britain which is this season 
the main cause of our ruin.—I an, Sir, &c., 

Six-Mile Bottom, August 2nd. 








W. H. HAtt. 





A TRUE WATCH-DOG. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “ SpecraTor.”’} 
Srr,—The “dog” letter in the Spectator of July 15th is 
wonderfully like my experience, some years ago, with my 
little red Blenheim, ‘Frisk.’ She always slept in a basket, 
close to the hall-door. One night she dashed up the stairs, 
loudly barking, ran first to my eldest sister’s room, then 
through a swing-door to another sister’s room, barking out- 
side each door, then upstairs again to my room at the top of 
the house, where she remained barking till I got up and 
opened it, when she ran in, still barking, and waited till I was 
ready to go down with her. She scampered on before me, 
I following close, and when we both reached the hall 
she dashed still barking to the door, to show me whence 
her alarm had arisen. It was the policeman turning the 
handle of the door from the outside to see if it was pro- 
perly closed! One night, a long time after the first ad- 
venture, I was wakened by a quiet scratch at the door of 
my room. No barking, this time; but, tiresome as it was to 
be disturbed on a cold night, I got up and opened the door, 
and was conscious in the darkness that ‘ Frisk’ was standing 
there. “ Come in, ‘ Frisk,’ ” said I. But no movement; ‘ Frisk’ 








stood waiting. ‘Come in, ‘Frisk,’” I repeated, somewhat 
sharply. No movement, no bark! Then, being sure that 
something must be wrong, I lighted a candle, and there stoog 
‘ Frisk’ outside the door, never offering to come in, She 
trotted quietly down before me, not speaking a word. When 
we were both through the swing-door, and at the head of the 
stairs, I saw that the inner door to the hall was open, 
and also that of the morning-room, from which shone 
bright light. My heart went pit-a-pat for a moment; then 
seeing ‘Frisk’ run quietly down the stairs, I followed her, 
when she calmly jumped into her basket again, and I, yep. 
turing into the morning-room, found that my brother-in-lay 
had left the lamp burning by mistake,—a proceeding which 
‘Frisk’ plainly knew was wrong, and had therefore come 
upstairs to inform me, but had not thought it necessary to 
disturb the rest of the household this time! She had come 
straight up to my room without disturbing any one else, ty 
tell me of the irregularity of a light burning when every one 
was in bed, and that being done, jumped into bed again, con. 
scious of having performed her duty.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Grorcina A. MarsH-Catpwett, 


Linley Wood, Talk o th’ Hill, Staffordshire. 








BOOKS. 


—— 
M. RENAN.* 

WE sometimes hear it said at the present time that Renan’s 
standpoiné is a thing of the past, and that the best criticism 
has got so far beyond his conclusions that a serious study of 
his works is superfluous. While the former of these state. 
ments is undoubtedly true, we cannot concur in the latter, 
Renan as a Biblical critic never stood in the front rank, and 
the great critics whose conclusions he so admirably popu- 
larised, and so ingeniously illustrated, are, to a great extent, 
superseded. But Renan remains a figure of the highest interest 
as representing a typical phase in the thought of our century. 
He is not primarily a destructive critic; still less is he a con- 
structive thinker. He has none of the hostile animus of a 
Voltaire towards the old religions; and he scarcely professes 
to have constructed more than a series of naturalistic hypo- 
theses, of greater or less plausibility, to replace a super- 
naturalism which he believes to be out of date. The réle of an 
iconoclast, and the réle of an apostle, are equally foreign to his 
genius. Both are actorson the scene of life, and both act with 
conviction. The special interest of Renan consists in his being 
essentially a spectator of life. He sits in the stalls and watches 
the play. But here, again, a further distinctive quality must be 
noted. We are all familiar with the rustic at his first play, 
who can with difficulty be restrained from rushing on the 
stage and killing the villain of the piece: and many of us 
know of instances of the German lover of music whose whole 
nature is so profoundly moved by a hearing of “ Parsifal,” cr 
of Wagner’s great trilogy, that his after-life is affected ;—it 
issues in some great work of imagination, or in deep-set 
and permanent melancholy. In such cases, the spectator 
becomes in some sense an actor. With M. Renan it is not 
so. He is not a rustic spectator or a German spectator, but 
a cultivated French spectator,—though of a type which we 
find in other nations as well at the present time. He is pro- 
foundly melancholy with Hamlet for ten minutes; but his 
melancholy would never leave after-effects on his own life. 
He goes into fits of laughter at the gravedigger immediately 
afterwards. He sees that the play ends in very distressing 
scenes,—that Ophelia goes mad, and that all the chief 
characters of the play, one after another, come to an un- 
timely end. He has a true sympathy with them all. Even 
up to the last rapier-thrust which kills the King, he does not 
rise to go, and does not feel, with some other spectators, that 
the murdering is getting so multiplied as to seem unreal. He 
experiences a vive émotion in sympathy with the last dying 
stage-player, and then rises and leaves his stall, and goes to 
his club and enjoys his supper all the more for the genial 
glow which remains after the picture of so much human 
suffering. 

This we take to be the key to M. Renan’s whole character, 


and it is very suggestively illustrated in the brief but admirable 
7 ee 





* M. Renan. Par Monsignor D’Hulst. Quatri¢me Edition, Paris: 15 Rue 
Cassette. 1893, 
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study of him which has recently been published by Monsignor 
D’Hulst, the Rector of the Paris Institut. The only explana- 
tion of the apparent contradictions in his nature is to be found 
in the attitude we have indicated. How, we ask, ean the man 
who wrote the Abbesse de Jowarie be the man who said of the 
Christian saints, “Je suis jaloux de leur mort,” and per- 
suaded Sir M. E. Grant Duff that he (Renan) was veritably a 
saint, tried by all the tests of the Sermon on the Mount? 
It was simply because, sitting in his stall, he reviewed these 
two scenes in the drama of life, as he witnessed Ophelia’s mad- 
ness and Mr. Compton’s comic “ business,” with keen dramatic 
sympathy, which was nevertheless entirely passive. The tears 
which Ophelia wrung from him made way readily for the laugh- 
ter at the later scene; and the sympathy with the death-bed 
of a saint was ready to give place to sentiments equally incom- 
patible. Renan absorbed the surface-emotions proper to every 
contradictory situation, without placing himself, in action, in 
any of them. He once depicted his soul after death as flutter- 
ing outside the church tower singing “ introibo ad altare dei,” 
but neverentering within. That was a true picture of the 
nature of the man. To go within must have meant to act; 
so he stayed without. The love of penance, which, even in its 
exaggerated forms, has witnessed to the longing of Christian 
saints to prove by action their love of God; to test for them- 
selves the reality of their devotion by readiness to suffer; to 
give evidence that the flower of religious fervour had the 
deep root of the love which endures all, and is stronger 
than death itself ;—such constant effort by action and self- 
denial to emancipate themselves from the illusions of a 
mere subjective dream, and bring themselves in contact 
with the hard realities of life, was the direct antithesis 
to Renan’s nature. He sat in his stall, and never budged. 
Monsignor D’Hulst reminds us that he has expressed 
his satisfaction that suffering has been spared him, and 
that the cushions of his stall have ever been soft and pro- 
tecting. “Jen’ai jamais beaucoup souffert,” he wrote. “11 
ne dependrait que de moi de croire que la nature a mis plus 
dune fois des coussins pour m’épargner les chocs trop rudes.” 
And referring to his own state of unconsciousness at the time 
of the death of his sister Henriette, he proceeds :—“ Une fois, 
lors de la mort de ma sceur, elle m’a, i la lettre, chloroformé 
pour que je ne fusse pas témoin d’un spectacle qui etit peut-ctre 
fait une lésion profonde dans mes sens et nui & la sérénité 
ultérieure de ma pensée.” 

This constant care on the part of Nature and himself alike 
that no feeling should go deep, or should amount to more 
than the dramatic appreciation of the audience in the stalls, 
not only enabled him to sympathise with opposite phases of 
morality, and to inculcate each in turn, but led him, with 
French logic and candour, to reflect on his opposite sym- 
pathies, and give some sort of explanation of them. Thus, 
conscious of having fervently admired the poetry of renun- 
ciation, as well as the more bacchanalian aspects of life, he 
philosophises thus :—‘‘ Le moyen de salut n’est pas le méme 
pour tous: pour les uns c’est le renoncement, le sacrifice ; 
pour d’antres, le vin, les femmes, la morphine, l’alcohol.” 
Surely there has seldom or never been in one who has been 
treated as a real thinker, and who has undoubtedly influenced 
his generation, such an avowed element of irresponsibility in 
his method of dealing with matters so practical to human 
society. Noone has stated more clearly the seriousness of the 
present practical outlook, quite apart from all purely specula- 
tive questions. “ The old beliefs,” he wrote in 1871, “ by faith 
in which man was enabled to practise virtue, are shaken, and 
their place has not been filled up...... to do good in 
order that God, if God exists, may be pleased with us, will 
appear to many an empty formula. We live on the shadow 
of a shade. On what will people live after us?” Thus he 
asks the question: and when, in the same volume—his 
Philosophical Dialogues—be proposes to answer it, his 
reply is described by himself as having the appearance of 
“the playful occupation of a culpable leisure.” The reply 
is a series of dissolving views of dissimilar and contradictory 
opinions. The result is either very sad or very absurd,—a 
comedy to those who think, a tragedy to those who feel. 
M. Renan himself takes his place in the former category, and 
considers that the main characteristic of an age, which he 
admits has lost the chief incentive to virtue is its being 
especially an “amusing age.” 

We have said that M. Renan is interesting in his réle of 





spectator of life because he is typical. We do not mean that 
there are many Renans; but, with the logical completeness of 
a Frenchman, he is the perfect embodiment of a tendency 
which is common and increasing. The tendency to look on 
the whole of life, so far as it represents various forms of belief 
in the supernatural, as a drama in which individuals have no 
necessity to identify their standpoint with that of any of the 
actors, is, if we mistake not, on the increase. It is sometimes 
carried out in the spirit of Democritus, sometimes in that of 
Heraclitus. The sentimental pessimism of Matthew Arnold 
or the deeper regret cf Arthur Clough, are as common in our 
own country as the genial amusement, and the supper after 
the play, of M. Renan. But in both forms it is the same 
thing,—the disposition to acquiesce in a passive review of all 
phases of thought without any deep sense of the necessity of 
making up the mind to action. This tendency, no doubt, is 
defended on philosophical grounds. Men argue that it is 
irrational to make up the mind, and act, on insufficient 
evidence. But there is an alternative which finds its parallel 
in homely and familiar life. There is a habit of deliberation 
which is paralysing to the judgment and fatal in time of crisis. 
There is a promptness to act, even in matters of business or 
of domestic life, which is allied with a keen sense of practical 
issues, and brings with it true insight; just as there is a 
Hamlet-like habit’ of too much deliberation which obscures 
what should be obvious. There are cases in which many-sided 
reflection is not wisdom, but mental disease or folly, fixing 
itself on side-issues and losing count of what is vital, as with 
King Valoroso, who began to enumerate the pros and cons for 
his watch being fast or slow, before he drew out the reprieve 
for Prince Bulbo within ten minutes of his execution. 





A NATURALIST IN PATAGONIA.* 

Mr. Hupson is already well known as the author of a delight- 
ful volume entitled The Naturalist in La Plata, and on the 
ornithology of South America he may be regarded as an 
authority. Not only has he observed much, but he has the 
art of describing what he sees in a singularly attractive style, 
—a gift not always bestowed upon men of science. It is 
interesting to meet with an author who has an unfeigned 
passion for the subject upon which he writes, and when the 
reader discovers that this enthusiasm is based upon experience, 
it will claim his respect even where it fails to awaken his 
sympathy. Mr. Hudson’s days in Patagonia would have no 
charm for a Sybarite, but neither the ordinary nor the extra- 
ordinary annoyances of travel appear greatly to trouble him ; 
and when the steamer stuck fast in the sand and he waded on 
shore with some companions, many miles from their destina- 
tion, he relates that he felt the sense of relief and exhilara- 
tion “‘which one experiences in a vast solitude, where man 
has perhaps never been, and has, at any rate, left no trace 
of his existence.” The heat was great, and there was not 
a tree on those level plains to shelter the travellers from 
the sun; they were without water and without food, and 
the ravenous mosquitoes gave them no rest. After twelve 
hours’ walking the travellers were still far from their 
wished-for bourne. At night, Mr. Hudson’s comrades 
supped on armadilloes, but his thirst was so great that 
he was afraid to eat. Before daybreak, they were on 
the road again, and although the stars were still shining, 
a little bird broke out into a song marvellously sweet 
and clear:—“The song was repeated at short intervals, 
and by-and-by it was taken up by other voices, until 
from every bush came such soft delicious strains that I was 
glad of all I had gone through in my long walk, since it had 
enabled me to hear this exquisite melody of the desert.” Not 
daring to rest, the travellers trudged doggedly on for six 
hours before they were rewarded by a sight of the Rio Negro, 
and “never river” says Mr. Hudson, “ seemed fairer to look 
upon; broader than the Thames at Westminster, and ex- 
tending away on either hand until it melted and was lost in 
the blue horizon, its low shores clothed in all the glory of 
groves and fruit-orchards, and vineyards, and fields of 
ripening maize.” 

It is not, however, on the fruitful banks of the Negro 
that the traveller discovers the characteristics of Patagonian 
scenery. They are to be seen in the boundless expanse 
of its plains, without water, without trees, without hills,— 


* Idle Days in Patagonia. By W. H. Hudson, C.M.Z.S. London: Chapman 
and Hall, 
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plains uninhabited and uninhabitable except by a few no- 
mads. And yet, if the experience of Darwin and Mr. Hudson 
may be trusted, there is in this lonely level an inexpressible 
charm. The voyager of the ‘Beagle’ attributes this charm 
to imagination; the later traveller thinks it is owing to our 
primitive nature. In the Patagonian solitude, he avers, a 
man escapes from the repression of civilised life, his higher 
faculties are suspended, “he is in perfect harmony with 
Nature, and is nearly on a level mentally with the wild 
animals he preys on.” ‘The dream of living as a noble savage 
allures the author’s fancy, but Mr. Hudson carried his culture 
with him to the wilderness, and probably had to thank that 
culture for all the pleasure which it yielded. If he had not 
been a naturalist, we may safely say that he would have 
found but slight charms in Patagonia; but the days of his 
solitude were spent in a close observation of every natural 
object; and so universal was his taste that, on discovering a 
venomous serpent, which had taken shelter under his cloak 
during the night, he rejoiced to think “ that the secret, deadly 
creature, after lying all night with me, warming its chilly 
blood with my warmth, went back unbruised to its den.” 

The barren deserts of Patagonia are not wholly destitute of 
bird-life, but it was on the banks of the Rio Negro that the 
ornithologist found his happy hunting-ground :— 

“Tf the birds of this region,” he writes, “do not excel those of 
other lands in sweetness, compass, and variety (and I am not sure 
that they do not), for constancy in singing they indubitably carry 
the palm. In spring and early summer their notes are incessant ; 
and the choir is then led by that incomparable melodist, the 
white-banded mocking-bird, a summer visitor. Even in the 
coldest months of winter, June and July, when the sun shines, 
the hoarse crooning of the spotted columba, resembling that of 
the wood-pigeon of Europe, and the softer, more sigh-like lamen- 
tations of the Zenaida maculata, so replete with wild pathos, are 
heard from the leafless willows fringing the river...... The 
scarlet-breasted or military starling sings on the coldest days 
and during the most boisterous weather; nor can the rainiest 
sky cheat the grey finches, Diuca minor, of their morning and 
evening hymns, sung by many individuals in joyous concert. 
The common mocking-bird is still more indefatigable, and 
sheltering himself from the cold blast, continues till after dark, 
warbling out snatches of song from his inexhaustible repertory, 
his own music being apparently as necessary as food and air to his 
existence.” 

Sitting motionless in a thicket, and listening to the song of 
the birds, was one of the author’s great pleasures ; but it made 
him “almost unhappy ” to think how little has been said about 
this music by European naturalists and travellers, and that 
the highest praise which Darwin gives to a Patagonian 
songster is that it has “two or three pleasant notes.” And 
here we may observe that Mr. Hudson writes very justly on 
the impossibility of conveying any true impression of a bird’s 
song by words. Living in South America, all his efforts, he 
says, were utterly unavailing to get a just idea of the songs 
of British birds; and when he heard them for the first time, 
almost every song came to him as a surprise. He adds that 
the old method of spelling bird-notes is a delusion, and that 
no system of arbitrary signs to represent bird-sounds is ever 
likely to be invented, “ because in the first place, we do not 
properly know the sounds, and owing to their number and cha- 
racter, cannot properly know more than a very few of them; and 
in the second place, because they are different in each species.” 
There are bird-notes, he observes, that are often likened to 
familiar sounds and to musical instruments ; “ but in all these, 
or in a very large majority, there is an airy resonant quality 
which tells you, even in a deep wood in the midst of an 
unfamiliar fauna, that the new and strange sound is uttered 
by a bird. The clanging anvil is in the clouds; the tinkling 
bell is somewhere in the air, suspended on nothing; the 
invisible human [sic] creatures that whistle and hum airs, 
and whisper to one another, and clap their hands and laugh, 
are not bound, like ourselves, to earth, but float hither and 
thither as they list.” 

Mr. Wallace has said that, notwithstanding the splendour 
of tropical plants, England is the country for masses of 
colour. It has been frequently said, too, as another mark of 
our good fortune, that the loveliest song-birds are the most 
modestly dressed, and that our homely-looking songsters 
far surpass the more gaudily-attired frequenters of tropical 
forests. In South America, however, as Mr. Hudson points 
out, a vast number of birds have neither a handsome livery 
nor a voice; and in the hot regions the dull-plumaged 
species greatly outnumber those that are gaily-coloured. 
“To mention only two South American passerine families, the 








wood-hewers and ant-birds, numbering together nearly five 
hundred species, or as many as all the species of birds in 
Europe, are, with scarcely an exception, sober-coloured. The 
melodious goldfinch, yellow-bunting, linnet, blue-tit, chaffinch, 
and yellow wagtail would look very gay and conspicuous 
among them. Yet these sober-coloured tropical birds are not 
singers.” Nevertheless the author is able to add, on the 
authority of “facts and figures,” that, so far from lacking 
songsters, South America surpasses all other regions of the 
globe of equal extent in number of species. Even when the 
notes of the birds are not particularly melodious, they are 
said to have a most powerful effect on the imagination. The 
passage shall be quoted in which Mr. Hudson describes 
the kind of pleasure excited by this music, for it affords a 
good specimen of his happy style :— 


‘There is a charm in the infinite variety of bird-sounds heard 
in the forests and marshes of southern South America, where 
birds are perhaps most abundant, exceeding that of many 
monotonously melodious voices ; the listener would not willingly 
lose any of the indescribable sounds, emitted by the smaller 
species, nor the screams and human-like calls, or solemn deep 
boomings and drummings of the larger kinds, or even the piercing 
shrieks which may be heard miles away. Those tremendous voices 
that never break the quiet and almost silence of an English wood- 
land, affect us like the sight of mountains and torrents, and 
the sound of thunder and of billows breaking on the shore; we 
are amazed at the boundless energy and overflowing joy of wild- 
bird life. The bird-language of an English wood or orchard, 
made up in most part of melodious tones, may be compared toa 
band composed entirely of small wind-instruments with a limited 
range of sound, and which produces no storms of noise, eccentric 
flights, and violent contrasts, nor anything to startle the listener— 
a sweet, but somewhat tame performance. The South American 
forest has more the character of an orchestra, in which a countless 
number of varied instruments take part in a performance in 
which there are many noisy discords, while the tender spiritual 
tones heard at intervals seem, by contrast, infinitely sweet and 
precious.” 


Some chapters in this work, reprinted from periodicals, 
appear to have been inserted in order to add to its bulk. 
Interesting and suggestive though they be, their place in a 
volume on Patagonia is not very apparent. 





MEMORIALS OF MR. SERJEANT BELLASIS.* 
THE lives of men who have lived well, or fought well, or 
studied well, must always possess some interest for the student 
of human nature. Their struggles are probably akin to his 
struggles, their joys and sorrows are identical. In all creative 
and dramatic art, as in all literature, the human element is 
the centre of interest,—the actors on life’s stage command our 
deepest attention. 

Light has been shed broadly and powerfully on all the 
leaders of the great Oxford movement. Their motives and 
main-springs of action have been analysed and dissected until 
little is left to analyse or dissect. The battle-field is still 
whitened with innumerable relics of a doubtful battle. 
Profoundly interesting as were those times, and profoundly 
momentous the issues of them, it seems hardly possible to learn 
anything fresh about them. “Tracts for the Times,” “ No. 
90,” the Gorham decision, the Anglo-Prussian bishopric, the 
Anglican succession,—it is inevitable that all biographers of 
men who lived in those times should describe the same well- 
known facts and repeat the same well-worn phrases. There 
seems hardly space for another biography of an individual 
who played a part, though a comparatively small one, 
in a movement of which Dean Church and Mr. W. Ward 
have so lately recounted to us the principal events, giving 
us such brilliant portraits of the principal actors. In the 
preface to this Memoir of the late Mr. Serjeant Bellasis, we 
read :—* It has been deemed that some notice of Mr. Serjeant 
Bellasis, beyond the two or three columns in the National 
Dictionary of Biography, would not be out of place among 
the memoirs of the time; for the late Serjeant, although not 
one of the more conspicuous public men of his day, never- 
theless played some part in the Tractarian Movement of 1833, 
in connection wherewith he has left papers of interest. He 
was also an able and, for nearly a quarter of a century, a 
notable member of the Catholic body.” 

The Serjeant’s early life and legal career are dismissed in 
the first chapter; the rest of the volume is chiefly taken up 
with theological arguments and writings on the questions of the 
day, and letters from well-known people. Some of these letters 


* Memorials of Mr. Serjeant Bellasis, By Edward Bellasis. London: Burns 
and Oates. 
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have already appeared in Mr. R. Ornsby’s Memoir of James 
Hope-Scott. Edward Bellasis was born in 1800 at Basildon, 
a pretty village on the Thames, of which his father was the 
vicar. Dr. Bellasis died when his son was an infant, and 
shortly afterwards his widow married the Rev. Joseph 
Maude, a Low Churchman, whose intimate friends were 
chiefly Quakers and Evangelicals. The household was 
taught to pray against “the machinations of Popery,” 
and the “ devices of the Bishop of Rome;” card-playing and 
theatre-going were forbidden. In spite of this prohibition, 
young Bellasis went to Drury Lane, and there ran against his 
step-father’s brother, the Rev. John Mande, in the pit, who 
remarked,—* If you tell of me, I'll tell of you.” He seems 
to have had a love of play-going all his life, and to have 
encouraged private theatricals in his children’s holidays. He 
was called to the Bar in 1824, and began a long and very 
successful career, being almost exclusively employed in Par- 
liamentary business, often connected with railways, until 
his retirement in 1866. There is a graphic account of his 
receiving the “ degree of the Coif,” and the ancient forms and 
ceremonies attending the creation of a Serjeant-at-Law. His 
intimate friend, Mr. Badeley, was his “colt,” and presented 
the rings to the Lord Chancellor and the Judges. The 
Queen’s ring was “large and massive enough to cover two 
joints of the finger.” In conjunction with Mr. Hope-Scott, 
the Serjeant was appointed trustee of the Shrewsbury estates, 
a duty that both fulfilled with characteristic disinterestedness 
and high principle. ‘There was a great deal in common in 
the dear Serjeant and Hope-Scott,” wrote Dr. Newman, 
“This similarity is what made them such great friends.’ 
The history of one is in great measure a counterpart of that 
of the other. Both were distinguished members of the Bar, 
both followed the Anglican revival with the greatest interest, 
finally both joined the Church of Rome, Bellasis in 1850, 
Hope-Scott in 1851, and Badeley, the third point in this 
friendly triangle, in 1852. ‘“ When the news of the conversion 
{of Mr. Serjeant Bellasis] reached Quernmore Park, the 
residence of Mr. Garnett, Mrs. Bellasis’ aunt, Miss Carson, 
as a sincere Evangelical, was naturally much distressed, 
and the old family cook, seeing her mistress in tears, inquired 
the cause. Mr. Bellasis had ‘ gone over to Rome.’ ‘Ah!’ 
replied the cook, ‘’tis a pity. Isn’t it verycold there? Hard 
nigh upon Rooshee, I’ve heard tell.’” 


Mr. Bellasis seems always to have had an inquiring mind 
in regard to religious matters, and to have started in life with 
a decided bias against “ Popery.” <A visit toa Roman Catholic 
chapel in Moorfields in 1820 only “impresses him with the 
superiority of the reformed Protestant religion.” How- 
ever, foreign travel corrected many of his ideas about the 
Roman Catholics. He notes the earnestness of the people at 
their prayers, and the admixture of devout observances with 
their ordinary daily occupations. He came home still a 
“thorough Anglican,” but he could neither abuse, nor listen to 
abuse, of Catholics or Catholicism. After his second marriage 
in 1835, Mr. Bellasis took a house in Bedford: Square, and then 
began the intimacy with Mr. Oakeley, of Margaret Street 
Chapel, in whose footsteps, in religious matters, the Serjeant 
closely followed. Mr. Oakeley gave him letters of introduc- 
tion to some of the most prominent leaders of the Oxford 
movement,—Newman, W.G. Ward, and J. B. Morris. He 
made several visits to Oxford, and got to know Hope-Scott, 
Badeley, Dr. Pusey, and Roundell Palmer; he also stayed 
with the Yonges at Otterbourne, and met Keble and Wilber- 
force. ‘“ We have had a rather pleasant, interesting man 
visiting us,” writes Canon James Mozley to his sister in 
January, 1840, “a Mr. Bellasis, a barrister from London, very 
High Church, afriend of Ward of Balliol, who happens to be 
away just now. Newman and others have entertained him. 
It is amusing to see the variety of a Londoner in Oxford. Of 
the London element he retains enough to make a change from 
what one commonly sees here; though with none of the 
disagreeable features of it,—for example, he is so much more 
fluent, and can give regular narrations with spirit, showing a 
person who has been accustomed to argue and make speeches.” 
In one of the Serjeant’s letters to his wife, there is a 
graphic account of Newman’s farewell sermon at Littlemore ; 
he used to say afterwards that there was not a dry eye in the 
church, except Newman’s own. In 1845 the Serjeant wrote 
to his brother, “I do not conceal from any one that I hold 
what you call ‘ultra opinions;’” but he goes on to say, 





“it has never occurred to me that it is the duty of 
persons holding such opinions to quit the Church of Eng- 
land.” He had, however, thought much on the subject, 
as we read in the Memoir:—‘*The Serjeant himself had 
painfully gone through all stages, from Low Evangelicism 
to extreme High Churchmanship, until at length the 
time came when he found little of real difficulty in any 
Catholic doctrine. This is sufficiently illustrated, some time 
before his actual conversion, by a little paper of September, 
1847, referring to ‘Confession,’ perhaps a greater stumbling- 
block to Protestants inclined to Catholicism than anything 
else after Papal supremacy.” The Serjeant was accustomed 
to weigh difficult questions, and to analyse the balance of 
evidence; his excessive pains to get at the exact truth of 
Catholicism abroad gave Dr. Schill, of Tréves, the idea that 
he was too cautious ever to leave his own Church. “ Ah, ce 
pauvre Monsieur Bellasis, il a tant de scrupules; il n’entrera 
jamais dans l’Eglise.” Outward and visible signs and symbols 
always attracted him—* believing himself to be a man without 
much sentiment or feeling, he said that he relied greatly upon 
externals in religion”—and he was always most exact in all 
outward observances. Much is said of his great industry and 
power of concentration. He writes of himself,—‘“It is my 
nature to be eager in whatever I take up, whether it 
is meteorology, geology, theology, or business;” but no 
recreation was ever allowed to interfere with business. His 
family life seems to have been particularly happy; he was 
devoted to his children, and drew up many wise rules of 
conduct for their instruction, which are worth reading and 
copying. With one daughter, afterwards a nun, he kept up a 
playful warfare as to the amount of their mutual love. In 1871, 
he wrote to her:—“ I have got a puzzle for you: St. Alphonsus 
says that of all love, paternal love is the strongest ; 
now I think I have checkmated you.” There are many 
instances told of his unvarying kindness and courtesy to 
strangers, and to any one who served him or needed his help. 
Mr. Hope-Scott’s clerk, who saw him every day, said he never 
once knew the Serjeant ruffled or disturbed, and never heard 
him utter a harsh or unkind word. “He died at Hyéres,” 
wrote his friend, Hope-Scott, during his own last illness, 
“leaving an example to us all,” and Archbishop Manning and 
Dr. Newman echoed the words. 

Such a life as the Serjeant’s does not contain much of deep 
interest to the general reader. His contributions to the litera- 
ture of the day consisted of a few pamphlets, and the Memoir 
is naturally written from a devout Roman Catholic point of 
view; but the surroundings of his life were interesting, and he 
was intimate with men whose names are written in Church 
history. It was probably Dr. Newman’s example and influence 
that finally led the Serjeant to abandon the Church of 
England. As Sir Francis Doyle has written,—* That great 
man’s ardent zeal and extraordinary genius drew all those 
within his sphere, like a magnet, to attach themselves to him 
and his doctrine.” 


MR. O’;CONNOR MORRIS’S “ MEMINI.”* 

Tuts book, though aptly called A Mingled Yarn, is not fiction, 
and albeit the author tells us some stories which savour of 
romance, he tells us many that are doubtless true, and 
none that are not either amusing or informing. Moreover, 
not having been bitten by the tarantula of Home-rule, which 
seems to make clever men dull and stupid men idiotic, he 
retains that love of fun and sense of humour which were once 
racy of Ireland’s soil. 

The long Introduction is irresistibly comic. It is an 
omnium-gatherum, an olla podrida, without sequence, order, 
or connection, and on that account all the more entertaining. 
Internal evidence suggests that Mr. Morris wrote this part of 
his book on detached pieces of paper as the spirit moved him, 
threw the pieces into a Balaam’s basket, and let the com- 
positors take what came uppermost. He hops from theme 
to theme as a grasshopper hops from one blade of grass 
to another. It is only fair, however, to observe that he 
ascribes the want of order and sequence “in these pages” 
to the fact that they “emanate from a country of topsy- 
turveydom,” and that last year his literary life was “topsy- 
turveyed by a couple of untoward accidents and a prostrating 
attack of influenza and bronchitis.” This is quite enough to 
disarm criticism, and we can forgive anything to an author 
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with so rich a store of anecdote, and able to discourse so 
sensibly on politics and things in general, in a style so vivid 
and picturesque as Mr. O’Connor Morris, who has long been 
known to readers of the Field as “ Triviata, the Man at the 
Cross-Roads.” To hunting-men his book will prove a veritable 
feast of good things, and lovers of horses will find in its pages 
many useful hints on the management and idiosyncracies of 
the animal of their affections. 

Mr. Morris is the son of an Irish parson and landowner. 
One of his grandfathers was Mr. Maurice O’Connor, of 
Gurtnamorra, so that our author, though possibly not that 
vara avis, an Irishman pur sang, is, at any rate, a Paddy par 
excellence; and he takes frequent occasion to banter the priest- 
elected patriots with English and Scottish names who are so 
given to vapouring about “our race,” as though Irishmen were 
not just as mixed in their blood as the people of the sister- 
island. Our author was born at Sea-View, near Dublin, and 
received his early education partly at home, partly at a 
school in Worcestershire, and eventually graduated at Wor- 
cester College, Oxford. After leaving college, he obtained an 
appointment in the Post Office, and was thence promoted to the 
deputy-postmastership of Jamaica, a position of which he was 
deprived when the department was transferred to the Colonial 
Office, under circumstances that reflected some discredit on 
the two parties chiefly concerned in the transaction—the 
authorities of the Post Office and the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Jamaica, but none whateveron Mr. Morris, who appears to have 
been very hardly used on the occasion. Since that event, 
though he has “ travelled considerably,” as Americans say, he 
has spent most of his time in Ireland, and given a good deal 
of it to hunting. Though—or, perhaps, because—he has never 
kept a diary, and writes his memoirs from memory, he seems 
to have forgotten nothing, except dates, and is so entertaining 
that there is hardly a page of his book which does not 
contain something we should like to quote. Here is a story 
from Jamaica. Sir Joshua Rowe, the Chief Justice of the 
island, was presiding in his Court on the Wednesday in 
Passion Week, and at the close of the proceedings, proposed 
an adjournment to the “following Friday,” whereupon the 
Attorney-General, twitching his gown, rose and said: 
“Certainly, your Honour, you may adjourn the Court till next 
Friday, if you please to do so, but I can tell you that no Judge 
has ever ventured to hold his Court on that awful day since 
Pontius Pilate.” Another story from the same quarter con- 
cerns a Highlander “ by lineage and lingo,” who got into the 
House of Assembly, and made a speech so Erse-like in sound, 
and so confused in diction, that nobody could make aught of 
it, whereupon the witty editor of a local paper rendered the 
oration phonetically, to the intense amusement of his readers, 
and the unspeakable indignation of the Gael, who swooped 
down on the editorial sanctum, and after cutting out the 
offending passage, forced the unhappy editor to eat and 
swallow his own words, under pain of being brained with a 
cudgel. 

While Mr. Morris is recounting his experiences in Jamaica, 
he has occasion to speak of doubloons, and the mention of 
doubloons reminds him of a famous election bill sent in to Sir 
Mark Somerville, after a contested election, which pre- 
sumably took place about 1786. This bill Mr. Morris prints 
in full, and we need make no apology for following his 
example :— 

“A Monet ELEcTIONEERING BILL. 


During the time of a contested election in Meath, some forty 
years ago, Sir Mark Somerville sent orders to the proprietor of 
the hotel in Trim to board and lodge all that should vote for him, 
for which he received the following bill, which he got framed, and 
it still hangs in Somerville House, County Meath. The copy from 
which this is taken was from amongst the papers of the late Very 
ae nen O’Connel, Vicar-General of the Diocese of 

eath :-— 


‘ April 16th, 1826. My Bit. £ 8s. d. 


To Tenting 16 Freeholders above stairs for Sir Mark, 
at 3s. 3d. a head, is to me sis ae oe ates 2 0 
To eating 15 more below stairs, and two Priests after 
Supper, is to me... a ee te aie A 
To 18 Horses and 5 Mules about my yard all night, at 
13s. every one of them, and for a man which was 
lost on the head of watching them all night, is to me 
To 6 beds in one Room, and 4 in another, at 2 guineas 
every bed, and not more than 4 in any bed, at any 
time, cheap enough, God knows, is to me Eat 
For Breakfast on Tay in the morning, for every one 
of them, and as many more of them as they brought 
in, as near as I can guess, is to me Me eee 





To raw whiskey and Punch, without talking of Pipes <£ gs. d. 
and Tobacco, as well as for breaking a pot above 
stairs and other Glasses and Delph for the first day 
and night, I am not very sure, but for the 3 days 
and a half of the Election, as little as I can call it, 
and to be very exact, it is in all or thereabouts as 
near as I can guess, and not to be two particular, is 
to me at least 

For shaving and Cropping off the heads of 49 Free- 
holders for Sir Mark, at 13d. for every head of them, 
by my brother, who has a vote, is to me 

For a Womit and Nurse for poor Tom Kernan in the 
middle of the night, when he was not expected, is 
to me ten hogs, [ don’t talk of the piper for keeping 
him sober so long as he was sober, is to me 


£110 18 7 
Signed in the place of Jemmy Cars his wife, his Mark X 
Bryan Geraghty’s Mark X 
You may say £111, so your honour Sir Mark, send me this 
Eleven Hundred by Bryan himself, who and I prays for your 
success always in Trim, so no more at present.’” 
As for the author’s hunting anecdotes and reminiscences, 
their name is legion. All we can do is to “sample” them. 
“A very hard Meath and Ward man” took a bold hunter 
to the English shires, and rode a few runs. On his return, he 
was questioned about “stake and bounds,” “oxers,” “ bull- 
finches,” &c., which are regarded in this country as formidable 
obstacles. “Oh, if you mean the little bushes, he did them 
well enough!” replied the man of Meath, naively. A guest 
at a country-house in Cavan, on opening his bedroom 
window early in the morning, saw what looked like a ghost 
on horseback careering round a field at full gallop. On closer 
inspection, he discovered that it was a son of the house in 
slippers and night-shirt giving his horse and himself a 
breather. In the same county was a family of some dis- 
tinction, whose four sons carried out their proclivities for 
hunting, shooting, fishing, and gardening so vigorously that 
their neighbours christened them respectively ‘“ Nimrod,” 
“ Ramrod,” “ Fishing-rod,” and “ Pearod.” One of the 
strangest things our author has to tell about hunting in 
Ireland concerns a phantom pack of hounds. The editor of 
the Field asked him to ascertain whether a certain pack, whose 
meetings were regularly advertised, had an objective existence. 
Mr. Morris mentioned the matter to a friend, who knew the 
locality. The friend advised him to have nothing to do with 
it. The parties interested were supposed to be in receipt of 
monies from America, or elsewhere, towards the cost of the 
more or less mythical hunting establishment, and it might be 
dangerous to meddle. Mr. Morris, who knows his countrymen, 
followed his friend’s counsel, and the mystery remains intact. 


It is pleasant to know that hunting is no longer boycotted 
in the Emerald Isle. Hounds and horses are welcomed now 
as in times of old, and “peroratory patriots, carrying about 
dead foxes as properties to point the moral of feudal 
tyranny, would make little impression upon audiences who 
have learnt that hunting means the circulation of much 
money in the country, as well as the injection of new capital 
into a land that cries and craves for capital.” Though 
Mr. Morris can see merits in Mr. Davitt, and serious faults 
in the class to which he himself belongs, and is no blind 
admirer of the British connection, he is dead against Home- 
rule, which he believes would bring untold disasters on his 
country. He is very severe on Gladstonian Nationalists who 
“have contrived to swallow the camel Morley, though their 
gorge rebelled at the gnat Parnell.” They have “attorned” 
to the former, “as if [he were] a missionary direct from their 
political heaven, and as far as they can, made his Government 
a theocracy tempered by democracy.” Mr. Morris, we 
are pleased to learn, is hopeful of better times for 
his country. He believes that the “verity that under 
English sway alone is liberty of mind and body possible, is 
slowly permeating the emancipated mind of Ireland,” and 
that “a spirit of courage and self-reliance seems to have arisen 
in the Irish people, which has already attained great results.” 
Also he hazards the prediction that ere long Mr. Gladstone, 
already known to be the fiscal foe of Ireland, will have lost all 
hold on the country :—“ A very strong minority has decided, 
like the barons of old, ‘ Nolwmus leges Angliex mutari.’” 

A Mingled Yarn, albeit highly entertaining and well worth 
reading, has its faults. The book has neither an index nor a 
table of contents, and a book of this class should have one, if 
not both. The author is weak in the matter of dates, and too 
fond of dragging in Latin tags and foreign phrases, and he 
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seems to be under the impression that 4 l’outrance and nom de 
plume are French. Moreover, we are unable to laud his verse, 
of which he gives us a few specimens. His poetic muse goes 
rather “dotty,” like an overwrought hunter after a hard day 
with hounds, and we strongly advise him to stick to his 
fluent and breezy prose. In conclusion, we tender him our 
best thanks for a diverting book, which we have greatly 
enjoyed, and hope to enjoy again, for it is one of the few that 
will bear reperusal, especially on a long winter evening after 
a hard day’s hunting. 





THE DEFENCE OF DERRY.* 

A KNOWLEDGE of events is not in the highest sense a know- 
ledge of history. Thus to know history is like knowing a 
country from maps. A map cannot show how a country 
appears to a traveller; and a mere chronicle of events cannot 
show how those events appeared to the men who witnessed 
them. It is the highest proof of skill on the part of the 
literary historian, as distinguished from the man of historical 
research and criticism, to clothe the dry bones of mere annals 
with flesh and blood, and to make history appear to live again 
before his readers. But even when this is done with the 
greatest skill, as it has been done by that wonderful literary 
artist, Lord Macaulay, there is one source of illusion which 
eannot be shut out altogether, and another which cannot be 
shut out at all. The reader may see events truly, but 
he sees them with his own eyes; it is scarcely possible 
for the greatest literary skill to make the reader see 
them with the eyes of a contemporary. And, since the 
events of weeks, or months, or years, have to be so told as 
to occupy but an hour’s reading, and the reader’s attention is 
necessarily concentrated on the critical points of the narrative, 
to the exclusion of the relatively long periods during which 
the action dragged, it is impossible for the historian, without 
destroying the interest of his narrative, to make the reader in 
any degree feel the lapse of time, and the long periods of 
ancertainty, hope and fear, expectation and anxiety, which 
fill so large a space in national as well as individual life. To 
feel this—to know how the drama of their own history 
appeared to past generations as they saw it acted before them 
—we must turn to original authorities. 

One of the most interesting of these is contained in the 
volume now before us. Not much of it will be altogether new 
to the general reader, for Walker’s True Account of the Siege 
of Derry—a great part of which appears to be a transcript 
from his diary—is one of the chief authorities for Lord 
Macaulay’s admirably written narrative. But it has the 
advantage of being an original authority, written not after but 
during the events; and Canon Dwyer—an Irish clergyman 
—has done well at this time to reprint it, with copious his- 
torical notes, and with other pamphlets by Governor Walker, 
and some of his “sermons, prayers, and speeches during the 
siege.” Walker had not been trained to the profession of 
arms. He was a clergyman, being the rector of the parish of 
Dononghmore, in the county of Tyrone. The defence of 
Derry was not mainly the work of soldiers; both the military 
defence and the civil government had to be extemporised 
after the war had begun. 

The position of Londonderry as an English colony in Ire- 
land was at that time unlike anything now existing; it may 
be best compared to that of an ancient Greek city on the 
shores of the Euxine or the western Mediterranean, or of the 
city of Riga at the time of its foundation as a German colony 
on the Lithuanian coast. Its people, and the English colonists 
generally, regarded themselves as Englishmen; their resi- 
dence in the midst of a population of possible enemies, far 
outnumbering themselves, appears to have given them a 
habitual facility of political combination ; and it is probable 
that, for the same reason, they were more generally familiar 
with the use of arms than similar populations in England. 


In December, 1688, Tyrconnel, who was governing Ireland 
as Lord-Lieutenant for James IT., sent Lord Antrim with a 
force of Irish and Highlanders to occupy Derry; and at the 
same time there were rumours of an intended repetition of 
the massacres of 1641. The city appears to have been with- 
out a Government, and, to quote Walker’s words, “ the graver 








* The Siege of Londonderry in 1689, as set forth in the Literary Remains of 
Colonel the Rev. George Walker, D.D. Edited by the Rev. Philip Dwyer, some- 
nie of Dysart and Rector of Ogashin in the Diocese of Killaloe, Elliot 

- 1893, 


citizens were under great disorder and confusion, and knew 
not what to resolve upon,” when the entire current of events 
was changed by a number of young men, not ont of their 
apprenticeship, who seized the keys of the city and closed the 
gates. History records many greater revolutions, but none 
more sudden or decisive. Two days later, Colonel Philips, a 
landed proprietor of the neighbourhood, arrived; he had been 
Governor of the city before, and was informally but unani- 
mously elected to be Governor again. On the same day, the 
“ Gentlemen of Derry ” issued a declaration “ to all Christian 
people” of their resolution to defend the city and to maintain 
the Protestant religion. This declaration is one of the most 
remarkable of the documents which Mr. Dwyer has reprinted ; 
and it contains an express acknowledgment of Divine Pro- 
vidence in the action of the young men in shutting the gates. 
Lord Antrim’s army went away without firing a shot; and 
Lord Mountjoy afterwards came “to reduce the place.” 
Although he held James’s commission, he appears to have 
been in Irish affairs a neutral; and, moreover, a neutral in 
the unusual position of being respected and trusted by both 
parties. He did not fight, but negotiated. With the consent 
of the citizens, he left Colonel Lundy in Derry as its Governor ; 
and under Lundy’s command, two companies, which, as the 
citizens were careful to stipulate, consisted of none but Pro- 
testant soldiers. These, although they entered the city to 
hold it for James, soon afterwards took their part in its 
defence against him. 

The next attempt to “reduce the city” was made by 
James in person. The army under his command was 
little more than a hastily levied Irish rabble, with a 
few French, English, and Scotch officers to give them some 
faint tincture of discipline. James and his staff do not 
appear to have expected any defence. Colonel Lundy, the 
Governor, evidently felt himself compromised with James, 
whose commission he held, by not controlling the English and 
anti-Jacobite sympathies of the soldiers under his command. 
But it can scarcely be said that he tried to serve two masters. 
In this crisis he showed himself a coward, devoid of either 
good or evil ambition, and regardful of nothing but his own 
safety. His only plan was that every one should try to save 
himself; and he practised what he preached. Finding, like 
James in the revolution of the previous year, that of all those 
under his nominal command not one would obey him, he made 
his escape by the connivance of the real leaders of the citizens, 
and disappeared from public life in the disguise of a quay 
porter, with a bundle of fire-wood on his back. 

Derry was again left without a Government. Colonel 
Philips had been sent to England. But the citizens acted 
as they had acted four months earlier on the shutting of the 
gates. They informally but unanimously elected Walker the 
clergyman, and Major Baker, as Governors. Walker, Baker, 
and six others were appointed colonels of the eight regiments 
into which their 7,500 fighting men were divided. Including 
Walker, there were in the city eighteen clergymen of the 
Established Church, besides seven Nonconforming ministers ; 
and these took their turns every day at both preaching and 
fighting. It was an army animated by the Cromwellian 
spirit and managed by Cromwellian methods. 


Walker was evidently a man of genuine and strong piety. 
The book before us contains two of his sermons preached 
during the siege. They are in the best Puritan spirit, and 
inspired through and through by the thoughts of those Psalms 
in which David declares to God his hopes, his fears, and his 
confidence. Walker, in the True Account, after describing the 
arrangements for the defence, speaks of the difficulties of the 
besieged citizens; their want of experience in war, the 
deficiency of their war-material, their scanty supply of pro- 
visions, and the inferiority of their numbers; and then 
proceeds :—“ In all human probability we could not think 
ourselves in less danger than the Israelites at the Red Sea. 
When we considered all this, it was obvious what a dangerous 
undertaking we had ventured upon, but the resolution and 
courage of our people, and the necessity we were under, and 
the great confidence and dependence among us on God 
Almighty, that He would take care of us and preserve us, 
made us overlook those difficulties. And God was pleased 
to make us the happy instruments of preserving this place; 
and to Him we give the glory.” And in his later published 








“ Vindication,” Walker speaks of two incidents of the siege 
| which he regards as directly providential interventions for 
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the protection of the right cause. We quote his brief and 
terse narration :— 

“ People every day going out of Derry (as deserters), the enemy 
had constant intelligence; and we had reason to be under great 
apprehension, especially for our ammunition ; we considered how 
to preserve that, and having a great quantity in Mr. Camsey’s 
cellar, we removed it to another place. The very next day after we 
had removed it, a bomb broke into the cellar; and if our powder 
had been there, we had certainly been destroyed.” 

“A bomb from the enemy broke into a cellar. Some had the 

curiosity to examine what mischief it had done, and there they 
saw seven men lying dead, that had been working at a mine un- 
known to us, that, if it had not been for so miraculous a counter- 
mine, might have gone on in their work and have ruined us.” 
It is easy to urge the apparent opposition between providen- 
tial intervention and natural law, and perhaps it is difficult to 
reply, though we think it is not impossible; but we are con- 
vinced that such faith as this is far nearer to the truth than 
that ghost of a dead faith which uses the name of God while 
it only means changeless law and hopeless fate. Lord 
Macaulay has done justice to the heroism of the defenders, 
but there is one point in aggravation of their sufferings 
which he has not mentioned. We quote Walker’s words :— 
“The besieged found great difficulty to come to the wells for 
water, which they often fought for, and cost some of them 
their blood; yet the water of the town was so muddy and 
troubled with our continual firing, and so many going to it, 
that we were forced to run those hazards.” 


At the beginning of the siege, Derry contained about 
20,000 persons, combatants and non-combatants, of whom 
the great majority were refugees from the surrounding 
country. Derry was but a small town, with walls of less than 
a mile in circuit. The siege lasted three months and a half, 
and when the city was relieved, 7,000 of the 20,000 had died of 
famine and disease; Colonel Baker was among the dead. But 
the number of those who fell in action was wonderfully small, 
—only about 80. This is stated by Walker. The number is 
set down in figures, and we should feel inclined to agree with 
those who have thought it an error of pen or press for 800, 
but for a confirmation which appears to have remained un- 
known tillnow. Mr. Dwyer publishes part of “a diary in Latin, 
of Mr. H. Prescot, of Chester, Acting Registrar to the Chan- 
cellor of the Diocese, respecting the relief of Derry, and Dr. 
Walker’s visit (to Chester) on August 22nd, 1689,” telling of 
a ship which arrived at Chester on the 6th of that month, after a 
two days’ runfrom Derry, with news of the relief of the city; 
and mentioning that of 5,000 defenders (they were really 7,500), 
not more than 100 fell by the sword. (“ Vm. hominum, gladio 
non ultra C. cecidisse.”)* This, of course, does not include those 
whose death was caused or accelerated by wounds. With the 
besiegers it was very different ; their loss was certainly great ; 
Walker estimated it at 8,500 men, of whom he says the greater 
part perished by the sword, and the rest by disease. This 
enormous disproportion between the numbers of those who 
on the two sides fell in actual fighting, shows how inferior an 
enemy the native Irish of that age were. The defence of 
Derry was, in fact, as much a defence against inferior 
assailants as was that of Lucknow. The conduct of the 
defence shows how the defenders despised their besiegers, 
and with what good right. Walker says :—“ Our sallies many 
times began with but small parties; Captain Noble, and 
sometimes other officers, when they saw the enemy make an 
approach, would run out with about ten or twelve men at 
their heels, and skirmished awhile with them. When the 
besieged saw them engaged, and in any danger, they issued 
out in greater numbers to their relief, and always came off 
with great execution on the enemy, and with very little loss 
to themselves.” This is quite Homeric, and very unlike 
modern war. It must have been excellent for keeping up the 
spirits of the garrison, but could not have been attempted if 
the besiegers had been equal, or nearly equal, man for man, to 
the besieged. And yet Irish soldiers, in more recent times, have 
shown themselves the equals of any in the world. There is, how- 
ever, nothing anomalous in this. The fact appears to be that 
the Celts of Ireland and Scotland do not manifest any of the 
military virtues, except under either of two conditions. They 
need either regular discipline, or the inspiring command of a 
leader of special powers, and, preferably, of a different race 
from their own. But neither of these was found in the armed 





* Since the above was written the writer has been informed by Canon Dwyer 
that this diary has never been made public before ; and that he is indebted for 
it to the kindness of Captain Walker, a descendant of the defender of Derry. 





rabble that followed the standard of James in the hope of 
vengeance and plunder. There was not time, nor was there 
the necessary number of officers, to discipline them into 
civilised army; and neither on that occasion nor on an 
other, has any leader appeared in Ireland who showed 
himself able to do with the Celts of Ireland what Montrose 
and Dundee did with the Celts of Scotland. 

Seven generations have passed away since the besiegers 
retired, baffled, from before the walls of Derry; and Treland, 
the United Kingdom, and the British Empire, are now assailed 
by a danger of which neither party in that war ever dreamed, 
—by a sentimentality which believes that the absence of 
restraint will cure men of their tendencies to evil; that good 
government may be sufficiently provided for by practically 
surrendering all guarantees for it ; that age-long hatreds may 
be healed in a day; and that national character, and human 
nature itself, are so changed, that the descendants of the 
oppressed may be safely entrusted with the power to avenge 
themselves on the descendants of their oppressors, in the 
confidence that both parties will know how to forgive. In the 
contest that has begun, it appears possible that the men of 
Ulster—the descendants of the defenders of Derry—may 
again be placed in the foremost ranks of the strife. They as 
heartily disbelieve the Divine right of democratic majorities 
as their ancestors disbelieved the Divine right of Kings; and 
if necessity arises, we doubt not they will be found true to the 
memory of their ancestors, and to the motto of the City of 
Derry, “ Vita, Veritas, Victoria,”"—“ Life, Truth, Victory.” 





THE MAGAZINES. 


Tue August number of the National Review is a strong one, 
and promises well for the new management. A noticeable new 
feature is the “ Episodes of the Month,”—a series of longish 
notes chronicling and commenting on the chief events of the 
past month, which will make a bound volume of the Review 
very useful for reference purposes, and give it something of the 
character of an Annual Register. Professor Dicey contri- 
butes an admirable study of “ Alexis de Tocqueville,” and 
shows how powerful was the gift of political diagnosis pos- 
sessed by the author of Democracy in America. He not only 
kept his head throughout the changes of the Revolution of 1848, 
but his power of estimating the true value and real meaning 
of what was happening. When less clear-headed men were 
predicting all sorts of great and noble things as the outcome 
of the overthrow of Louis Philippe, and were inclined to fancy 
“the triumph of the Paris mob as ‘the victory of righteous- 
ness,’” he would not let himself be deceived. “He at once 
made his diagnosis of the state of society, and announced to 
his friends, who were carried away by the excitement of the 
moment, that the triumph of popular impatience and con- 
tempt for law could lead to nothing but evil ”:— 


“The greatest proof, however, of Tocqueville’s sagacity is his 
attitude towards Socialism. No man ever existed who entertained 
less sympathy with communistic ideals. In common with the 
best men of his age, he adored personal freedom ; so keen was his 
abhorrence of tyranny that in the very midst of an insurrection 
he refused to vote in favour of proclaiming a state of siege. Yet 
he noted the true character of the Revolution of February. ‘Le 
socialisme,’ he writes, ‘ restera le caractére essentiel et le souvenir 
le plus redoutable de la révolution de Février. La république 
n’y apparaitra de loin que comme un moyen mais non un but.’ 
Nor does he stop here. It was not in his nature to observe a fact 
without seeking to understand it. He asks at once whether 
Socialism may not have a future before it. ‘ Le socialisme restera- 
t-il enseveli dans le mépris qui couvre si justement les socialistes 
de 1848? Je fais cette question sans y répondre. Je ne doute 
pas que les lois constitutives de notre société moderne ne soient 
fort modifiées 41a longue ; elles l’ont déja été dans beaucoup de 
leurs parties principales, mais arrivera-t-on jamais 4 les détruire 
et i en mettre d’autres ila place? Cela me parait impraticable. 
Jo ne dis rien de plus, car, 4 mesure que j’étudie davantage l'état 
ancien du monde, et que je vois plus en détail le monde méme de 
nos jours; quand je considére la diversité prodigieuse, qui s’y 
rencontre, non seulement parmi les lois, mais parmi les principes 
des lois, et les différentes formes qu’a prises et que retient, méme 
aujourd’hui, quoi qu’on en dise, le droit de propriété sur la terre, 
je suis tenté de croire que ce qu’on appelle les institutions neéces- 
saires ne sont souvent que les institutions auxquelles on est 
accoutumé, et qu’en matiére de constitution sociale, le champ du 
possible est bien plus vaste que les hommes qui vivent dans chaque 
société ne se ’imaginent.’ Readers of to-day may fail to appreciate 
the impressiveness of these words, for in 1893 socialistic sentiment, 
if not doctrine, has passed from workshops into drawing-rooms, 
and from the mouths of men on the pavement to the speeches of 
Members of Parliament; and Conservative statesmen advocate 
schemes of social innovation at which, forty-five years ago, the 
most violent Radicals would have stood aghast. But to persons 
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old enough to remember the movements of ’48 and the reaction of 
1850 Tocqueville’s language is startling in its boldness.” 


Professor Dicey’s own keen sense of irony and humour—a 
sense seldom if ever divorced from the gift of letters—makes 
him specially sympathetic to many of De Tocqueville’s moods. 
Here is his account of De Tocqueville’s description of the 
gcenes in the Chamber during the Revolution of ’48 :— 


“Consider Tocqueville for a moment as an historic painter. 
There are few things in literature which can rival his sketch of 
Louis Philippe’s Parliament when it unexpectedly reached its last 
day. The rage of the Conservatives deserted by Guizot, the tem- 

rary exultation of Liberals who thought they were destined to 
become Ministers, the dramatic effect of the appearance of the 
Duchess of Orleans and her children on the benches of the 
Chamber, the one moment at which it was possible that a happy 
mot, or a telling action, might have saved the crown for the Count 
of Paris, the effective silence and the effective rhetoric of Lamar- 
tine, all are placed before our eyes as they have never before been 
brought before the world. Note, too, that the humour of the 
scene is never absent from Tocqueville’s mind. The last Presi- 
dent of the Orleanist House of Commons, with his pompous 
dignity, reminding one of the verger of a cathedral (une dignité 
de suisse de cathédrale) with his utter incapacity, with his absurd 
habit of showing his fears by flapping his hands, would have 
delighted Carlyle, who would have roared over the final blunder 
by which Sauzet deprived his last official act of all dignity: he 
adjourned the sitting by putting on a hat too big for him and 
then letting it fall over his face.” 


— Mr. Saintsbury’s paper on “ Guy de Maupassant,” though 
it suffers from a certain wordiness and stodginess, and is 
often pedantically irrelevant—why will Mr. Saintsbury, like 
Dr. Johnson’s Scotchman, always insist on giving us the 
opinions of “a person he knows,” a sort of anonymous Mrs. 
Harris, and endowed like that lady with an inexhaustible 
power of comment ?—contains some very sound reflections. 
Both just and well put is his description of the French novelist 
as the “ Helot of Materialism, of Impressionism, of Natural- 
ism.” Equally good is his remark that if Guy de Maupas- 
sant had “once got free—as more than once it seemed that 
he might—from the fatal ccnventionalities of his unconven- 
ionalism, from the trammels of his obtrusive negations, there 
is hardly a height in prose-fiction which he might not have 
attained.” Sir Frederick Pollock, in “A Fresh Puzzle of 
Home-rule,” has, strange as it may seem, contrived to make a 
new point on the great question of the day. He shows that 
the retention of the Irish Members for all purposes, plus an 
Independent Parliament in Dublin, is a complete revolution 
of our existing Constitution, especially in regard to the rela- 
tions of the United Kingdom and the Empire, and then pro- 
pounds the following dilemma:— 


“Let us then see what sort of problem we should have to deal 
with if Australians or Canadians were to address the Mother- 
country in some such terms as these:—‘ We have hitherto been 
content to rub along with the Colonial Office, and to be ignored 
by the British public on all ordinary occasions, so long as we were 
all in the same boat. We have been willing to await future 
developments in patience. In the days happily now past we have 
borne, though not with content, to be almost told we had better 
go about our own business. Now you are coming to see that the 
Colonial Office policy of forty years ago was a policy of cutting off 
your own living branches, not an innocent complying with Nature 
in letting your fruit drop as it ripened. That is well, and we can 
wait for better things; but not for ever. And whatever is done 
must be done on fair and equal terms. We will have no spoilt 
children in the family. Do as you please at home, by all means, 
so long as it is the old country and the old Constitution. You let 
us do as we please, even to taxing your goods, and we have no 
desire to interfere with your domestic affairs. Settle the Irish 
question in any way that does not affect our position. But now 
you are doing with Ireland the one thing which can and does put 
us In a position of inferiority. You are setting up Ireland asa 
new variety of self-governing colony, and yet keeping Irish 
Members in the Parliament of the United Kingdom, in reduced 
number, it is true, but still in the full strength to which Ireland 
is really entitled according to population. An Irishman may be 
as good as any other citizen of the Empire, but we do not see by 
what double dose of original merit he has earned the privilege of 
combining the rights and liberties of a British colonist with those 
of a domiciled Englishman or Scot. If there is to be double 
representation, territorial and imperial, we claim our share of it, 
and a fair and substantial share too. The old objections about 
excessive distance are obsolete. We are practically almost as near 
to Westminster as Penzance and Newcastle—not to speak of 
Aberdeen—were in the last century. It is you who have made 
this beginning of federation, and we call on you to carry it 
through.’ Perhaps it might be possible to frame some plausible 
dilatory answer to a demand of this kind. But I confess I cansee 
oe that compliance with it would give a great deal of 

uble.” 


This is a matter which may involve very large consequences, 
and yet it is evident that Mr. Gladstone and his supporters 
have never given it a thought. 





| 
| 
| 
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Mr. Rudyard Kipling, in | to him there was no feeling, even at the last election, that the 





his story, “The White Seal,” tries his adventurous hand at 
the humours of animal life at sea. On the whole, the experi- 
ment isa success. Mr. Kipling manages to bring before us 
the watery solitudes of the Pacific Ocean in passages of great 
imaginative force. The story marks an interesting epoch in 
the writer’s literary development. 

The Nineteenth Century is disappointing this month, in spite 
of an up-to-date article from Mr. George Curzon on “ India 
Between Two Fires.” Mr. Curzon’s mental equipment is 
admirably fitted for the discharge of under-secretarial duties. 
He has a becoming sense of the Atlantean load of responsibility 
which rests upon the shoulders of one who has been, and who 
may reasonably look forward to being again, an Under- 
Secretary of State. He is portentously serious about the 
momentous issues at stake, and has at command a copious 
flow of tepid rhetoric. What more can be wanted in an 
Under-Secretary of State? As a magazine writer, how- 
ever, he is distinctly disappointing. The main object of his 
article is to discuss the question of “ buffer ” States. It cannot 
be said, however, that he adds much to that vexed problem 
when he talks of “ preliminary steps to a movement which, 
when the hour strikes, is as certain of occurrence as is the 
revolution of the seasons, or the diurnal succession of dark- 
ness and light;” of unchaining “the armed watch-dogs who 
are eagerly waiting to spring, each in his own kennel;” of 
tidings “ flashed across the wires; ” of “a dozen squadrons of 
Cossacks encamped amid the ruins of Balkh;” of “a second 
battle of the Pyramids, giving Cairo to the legions of the 
third Republic ;” or,in a moment of pedantic irony, of Russia, 
France, and England sitting down “in convivial harmony at 
the Asian triclinium.” True, however, to the natural instincts 
of an ex-Under-Secretary, Mr. Curzon’s general conclusions 
are eminently safe and non-committal. Who will venture to 
challenge the following ?— 

“ Let us therefore measure full well in advance what the simul- 
taneous approach towards India of these two great Powers signifies, 
what are the perils which it may evoke, what are the sacrifices 
which it demands. Let no weak concession to sentiment or fear 
of decisive action induce us to acquiesce in, much less to precipi- 
tate, their final contact. The safety of the Indian Empire is the 
determining test by which our policy must in each case be shaped. 
That that safety stands more secure while both Powers are at 
a distance, that it will be seriously impaired by their nearer 
advent, that it might even be endangered by their common impact, 
are the propositions which I have sought to establish. India under 
fire would, I believe, render a good account of herself ; but India 
between two fires might easily become India in jeopardy.” 
—A somewhat more nutritive paper on the Siamese ques- 
tion is that of Mr. Demetrius C. Boulger, though he has not 
much to say that has not already been said elsewhere. He 
seems to think it by no means impossible that the Chinese may 
act immediately and vigorously in regard to Siam. In any 
case, China will not allow the carrying-out of M. de Lanessau’s 
programme for founding an Indo-Chinese Empire :— 

“Every year adds to China’s power for war; and our informa- 
tion must be singularly at fault if she has not very skilfully 
undermined the French position in Tonquin. Prophesying is 
rash; but I have no doubt that, whether it be in ten years or in a 
century, China will turn France out of Tonquin; and the French, 
by their attempted bullying of Siam, may have expedited the 
date of their own discomfiture.” 

“ My Stay in the Highlands” is a pleasant, “ talky-talky ” 
paper about the Highlanders and their ways. There isa story 
of a Free-Kirk minister who, present at a discussion in regard 
to who, of the great dead, one would wish to call up “and 
invite to dinner,” gave his opinion thus :—‘ Weel, I think I 
would like to meet Isaiab,—Isaiah was a grand man.” We 
may smile, but even from the most unreligious point of view, 
there could hardly have been a better selection than the great 
statesman-prophet of the Jews. The Crofters “eat but little 
meat,” but when they do, they “dinna like it soft as the 
Saxons eat it,” but “like to feel that there’s wark for the 
teeth and bit of a grit-like for the jaws.” Dr. Jessop can 
always be depended upon to supply Mr. Knowles’s pages with 
something not only that is readable, but that is lifted out of 
the commonplace. His last heroic story from real life—for 
so we take it to be—is the tale of the Rev. Luke Tremain, 
who, in the forties, fought an outbreak of fever in the village 
of Rampton. The material is simple enough, but in Dr. 
Jessop’s hands the record of the brave parson’s doings be- 








| comes a true work of art. 


The Contemporary has an informing article on “ Scotland 
and Disestablishment,” by Dr. Donald Macleod. According 
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Church was in danger, and therefore many supporters 
of the Church still voted for Mr. Gladstone. Now, how- 
ever, that the Kirk is seriously roused, we may look for 
a change in the representation of Scotland, after the 
example of Linlithgowshire. In “The New Islam,” Mr. 
Edward Sell gives an interesting account of the attempt that 
is being made by a group of enlightened Indian Mahom- 
medans to rationalise their faith, especially in the direction 
of the abolition of slavery and polygamy. Mr. Sell, however, 
is not very hopeful :— 


“The most recent and most notable book on the subjects dis- 
cussed in this article, is ‘The Spirit of Islam,’ by Syed Amir Ali, 
who wrote it, he says, in the hope that ?t might assist ‘ the Mus- 
lims of India to achieve intellectual and moral regeneration under 
the auspices of the great European Power that now holds their 
destinies in its hands,’ a Power to which a very high compliment 
is paid when ‘the reformers are congratulated that the movement 
set on foot is conducted under a neutral government.’ It scarcely 
accords with all that has been said by the same author of the 
fruitful works of Islam in culture, civilisation, and freedom, when 
reforms can be best carried out under a Christian .government. 
However, the reform has begun, its progress will be watched with 
interest ; the end it is difficult to foresee. Personally, I believe 
that it will elevate individuals and purify the family life of many, 
yet that it will, like all reform movements of the past, have very 
little real effect on Islam as a polity and as a religion.” 


The most noteworthy article in the Fortnightly is Mr. 
Barnet’s “The Poor of the World.” He found poverty every- 
where, but its complexion and degree varied greatly. In 
India, poverty seemed to him “the most striking fact,” and 
“the chief concern of Government the preservation of life 
among two hundred millions of poor people.” In Japan, 
poverty has lost half its evils by losing all its grossness and 
hopelessness :— 


“We turned away from this poor quarter as from no other all 

the world round with feelings almost of happiness. The habits 
of cleanliness shown by the state of the rooms, the order of the 
alleys, and the daintiness of the offices, the taste manifest in the 
restraint which was content with a branch of blossoms, the courtly 
manners which the poor showed, the patience with which they 
bore hardship, all combined to make us happy, even in the midst 
of poverty. In India we had been depressed by the hopelessness, 
in China by the ugliness, and in America we were to be depressed 
by the wickedness which accompanies poverty ; in Japan we found 
the poor touched by friendship into hope, and real sharers in the 
national life. What is the reason that Japan has no poverty 
problem ? One reason is probably to be found in the land system, 
which has given to every worker a holding and encouraged him to 
supply his wants by his own labour. Effort has thus been de- 
veloped and wants are limited. Another reason lies in the 
national taste for country beauty. Nowhere else are parties 
formed to visit the blossom-trees, and nowhere else are pilgrimages 
simply for the sake of natural beauty. A country life has, there- 
fore, its own interest, and men do not crowd the cities for the sake 
of excitement. There is, too, in Japan a curious absence of osten- 
tarious luxury. The habits of living are in all classes much the 
same, and the rich do not outshine the poor by carriages, palaces, 
and jewellery. The rich spend their money on curios, which if 
costly are limited ; and the most popular agitation is that against 
the big European houses which ministers build for themselves. 
Wealth is thus not absorbed, and is more ready for investment in 
remunerative labour. The last reason which occurs to the mind 
of a traveller with comparatively few opportunities for forming 
opinions is the equality of manners in all classes. Rich and poor 
are alike courteous. It is not possible to distinguish employer 
from labourer by their behaviour ; all are clean, all are easy, all 
are restrained. The governor lets his child go to the common 
school, and sit next to the child of the casual labourer, certain 
that his child will pick wp no bad manners, and get no contamina- 
tion in thought or in person. This equality enables rich and poor 
to meet as friends, and gifts can pass without degradation. The 
rich nobles in the country, just as the university men whom we 
met in Tokio, are thus able to give to those whom they know to 
be in need, and friendship becomes the channel of charity. The 
question is, will this survive the introduction of the industrial 
system? It is possible that some may, and that Japan may teach 
the West how to deal with the poor.” 
This, if the whole truth, is most remarkable, but, according to 
many observers, there is another side to the shield. In the 
American cities, Mr. Barnet often found the poverty problem 
at its maximum. In a house in Boston, he was reminded of 
“ Whitechapel twenty years ago ”:— 

“The poor in America live as the poor in England, but there is 
one marked difference—the poor of America have hope. In the 
lowest quarters of the great cities, in the most squalid rooms, I 
was always conscious that the people were looking for better 
times; they had not the beaten, despairing look of our poor, and 
they always rose to talk of what their children would be. It is 
this quality, and not any superiority of relief arrangement, which 
makes the poverty problem seem less pressing in the States. The 
relief arrangements are distinctly far behind those of England.” 


——Sir Thomas Symonds, in “The Needs of the Navy,” is 
pessimistic beyond even the pessimism of the ordinary service 





writer in a popular magazine, and fully justifies the remark 
of one of the leading statesmen of the day,—“I never sleep 
after meeting a soldier or sailor at dinner.” The Navy is 
undone for want of men. “I would propose,” he says, “as q 
partial remedy, the addition of 25,000 marine artillerymen 
and 25,000 seamen.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Dust and Laurels: a Study in Nineteenth-Century Womanhood, 
By M. Pendcred. (Griffith and Farran.)—This is not a book for 
ordinary girls; but older women of the world will find it an ex. 
ceedingly clever character-sketch, with this moral. —*O Sylvia! 
if you should ever have a girl, never let her tread the road with 
weak and trivial companionship as I have done Take care. 
of your teens, the tys will take care of themselves.” This is said 
by the heroine, Vera, a woman of some genius, with no sense of 
family honour, no practical creed to restrain her versatile and 
independent nature. Everything by turns and nothing long, she 
poses and despises herself for posing, flirts and abhors herself, 
uses her liberty and abuses it, and exposes herself to being taken 
for even worse than she is. She is entirely self-conscious and 
absolutely uncontrolled. She has been “picked up” by her con- 
trast,—a good girl who is not dull nor weak, but stands by Vera 
through thick and thin, and whose comments on the climax 
strike the key-note of the work. It is an able, though often 
crude piece of work, A man who read it expressed his opinion 
thus :— I would give it to my sister, but not to my mother.” I 
would simply hurt the feelings of those who have led happy> 
sheltered lives; but, from practical experience in dealing with 
just such a character as Vera’s, the present reviewer thinks it 
would be really helpful to women who have influence with such 
girls, and who can stand by them, as Sylvia did, without sharing 
one idea or feeling. “Veras” have been often drawn. They are 
of the “eternal feminine,” a standing puzzle to those of their own 
sex who do not feel the intensity of their temptations. With 
some faults of taste and of style, this study stands out from the 
usual portraits of such types through its clever indication of the 
effects of the limits of nineteenth-century civilisation upon such 
unrestrained natures, and through the entirely original conception, 
or rather representation, of the action and reaction upon each 
other of the world-spotted and the pure, the impulsive and self- 
controlled, the Pagan and Christian woman. 


The Works of Xenophon. Translated by H. G. Dakyns, M.A. 
(Maemillan.)—This is the second volume of Mr. Dakyns’ valuable 
translation of Xenophon. It contains “ Hellenica, III.-VI.,” 
“ Agesilaiis,” the “ Polity of the Athenians,” the “ Polity of the 
Lacedemonians,” and “Ways and Means,” a tractate on the 
revenues of Athens. The translator discusses at some length the 
question of the value of Xenophon as an historian, taking, on the 
whole, the favourable view which the ancients unanimously 
adopted. He has his theories about the undoubted defects of the 
“ Hellenica,” and is inclined to conjecture that the work, as we 
have it, is not complete. He adds a most useful list of lacune 
occurrences which it is natural to suppose the historian would 
have included in his account. To these we may add some details 
of the death of Epaminondas. Xenophon quite recognises the 
vast importance of the event, but all that he says is this:— 
« After he himself had fallen, the rest of the Thebans were not 
able any longer to turn their victory rightly to account.” We 
may give as a specimen of Mr. Dakyns’ translation the con- 
cluding passage of the “ Hellenica,” a passage which the trans- 
lator rightly speaks of as masterly :— 

“The effective result of those achievements was the very oppo- 
site of that which the world at large anticipated. Here, where 
well nigh the whole of Hellas was met together in one field, and 
the combatants stood rank against rank confronted, there was no 
one who doubted that, in the event of battle, the conquerors this 
day would rule ; and that those who lost would be their subjects. 
But God so ordered it that both belligerents alike set up trophies 
as claiming victory, and neither interfered with the other in the 
act. Both parties alike gave back their enemy’s dead under 
truce, and in right of victory; both alike, in symbol of defeat, 
under a truce, took back their dead. And though both claimed 
to have won the day, neither could show that he had gaine 
thereby any accession of territory, or State, or Empire, or was 
better situated than before by battle. Uncertainty and con- 
fusion, indeed, had gained ground, being the far greater through 
the length and breadth of Hellas than before.” 

Witness to the Deed. By George Manville Fenn. 3 vols. 
(Chatto and Windus.)—Here is a book which can only be de 
scribed as a shilling shocker expanded into three volumes. 
A is about to be married to B, the widow of the convict C, who 
is supposed to have met his death in an attempt to escape from 
penal servitude. On his wedding morning A receives a visit 
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rom a man who represents himself to be C, and demands money 
as the price of self-effacement. There is a struggle, in the course 
of which C is shot with his own pistol, and A, believing that he 
nas exposed himself to a charge of murder, conceals the body in 
a bath, whence it is removed surreptitiously by his friend D, who 
has been “ witness to the deed,” and who wishes to save A from 
any trouble. D discovers that C is not dead after all, but conceals 
his knowledge, while A, in his terror, begins to behave like a 
dangerous lunatic. Indeed, there is hardly a single person in the 
book whose conduct at some stage of the story would not justify 
his or her incarceration in the nearest asylum. In the end it 
transpires that C is not C at all, but E, who has been C’s accom- 
plice, and so A is united to B, and D, F, G. and H are made 
happy by the satisfactory dénouement. We have used initials to 
save space, and they may serve to give a Euclidian clearness to 
the statement of a somewhat tangled narrative theorem. There 
are many mysteries in this ridiculous book, but the greatest 
mystery of all is the appearance of Mr. Manville Fenn’s name 
upon the title-page. He is an unequal writer, but he has never 
written so absurd a story as Witness to the Deed. 


A Son of Noah. By Mary Anderson. (Digby and Long.)— 
This is a tale of the world before the Flood, a theme already 
treated in verse by James Montgomery and Jean Ingelow (by the 
latter in a poem of much power, “The Story of Doom”). We 
cannot affect to think the subject well chosen. When the story 
of the Bible is decked out with a number of accessories, not a few 
difficulties present themselves. What, for instance, became of the 
“daughters of Noah,” of whom we hear in the course of this tale ? 
The story is told by one Tirzah, who is wooed by Shem, but loves 
one of the fighting-men of the giants. Fighting there is of course 
in abundance; and a novel touch of terror is added by the appear- 
ance of the “ Maktar,” a creature which we are instructed to 
identify with the Pterodactyl. On the whole, we should say that 
A Son of Noah is a hard thing fairly well done. 

Religion and Myth. By the Rev. J. Macdonald. (D. Nutt.)— 
Mr. Macdonald brings to bear on his subject the experiences 
acquired during a long residence in Africa. Without attempting 
to determine the value of his book, we may welcome it as an 
honest and painstaking endeavour to further the science of 
anthropology. The intelligent observer who does not start with 
a theory is among the most valuable of workers in the cause of 
science; and this, we take it, is a description of Mr. Macdonald. 

Scarabeus. By the Marquise Clara Lanza and James Clarence 
Hervey. (Cassell and Co.)—This is a tale of a mysterious jewel 
which brings with it a great deal of ill-luck. African travel is 
mixed up with romantic adventure, and the thread of a somewhat 
weird conception runs through the whole. It isa brisk tale, and 
will be found readable. 

Spanish Cities. By Charles Augustin Stoddard. (Chapman 
and Hall.)—If Mr. Stoddard has little that is new to tell us, he 
puts the old with freshness and force. There is, too, a certain 
element of novelty in all impressions of travel made on an in- 
telligent observer. Probably, Spain has changed as much as any 
country in the Old World since Washington Irving visited it. 
Mr. Stoddard’s book is illustrated with some excellent photo- 
graphs, and is in every way a creditable volume. 

Claude Prescott. By Jas. E. Arnold. (Digby and Long.)—Here 
we have the industrious and the idle apprentice going their ways 
and meeting with their appropriate reward. Of course, the in- 
dustrious ove is slandered, and the father of his lady-love believes 
in the slander, and the lady-love herself refuses to believe, and all 
things come right, even the idle one showing, before he is disposed 
of, a certain redeeming quality. Over the Waters, by Lieutenant 
F. T. Davis (same publishers), is a nautical tale which does not 
call for much notice, beyond the remark that the hero gets much 
more than he deserves. To reward such a fellow as Montague 
with the good things which Lieutenant Davis reserves for him is 
a little too much. 

The Distinctive Messages of the Old Religions. By the Rev. George 
Matheson. (W. Blackwood and Sons.)—Mr. Matheson’s object is 
thus distinguished from those aimed at by previous writers: “I 
do not seek the permanent elements of religion with the Bishop 
of Ripon, nor the unconscious Christianity—i.e., Paganism—with 
F. D. Maurice, nor the moral ideal of the nations with Miss Julia 
Wedgwood. I seek only to emphasise the dividing lines which 
constitute the boundary between each religion and all beside. In 
the concluding chapter, I have tried to reunite these lines by 
finding a place for each in some part of the Christian message.” 
The reader will learn much from a study of the lectures in which 
this idea is carried out. The distinction between Brahminism as 
a religion for the few, and Buddhism as a religion for the many; 
the contrast between the optimism of Greece which said, “ All is 
right now,” and had no sympathy with the invisible (Platonism 

being, of course, excepted), and the optimism which looks for a 











correction of present wrongs in the future—are instances of our 
author’s methods. He is thoughtful and particularly clear in 
expression. 

A Lucky Lover. By the Author of “Helen’s Babies.” (Clarke 
and Co.)—This is not so much a story, as a lecture to lovers of the 
male-kind put into narrative form. The lover is lucky because 
he has his mistakes pointed out to him before marriage, and is not 
left to discover them afterwards. There is good sense in the book, 
and, notwithstanding the want of incident, it is never tedious. 
We observe that wherever a kiss is described, it is imprinted on 
the “brow.” This doubtless is “ high-toned.” 

A carefully comprehensive help to travellers will be found in 
The Tourist’s Atlas-Guide to the Continent of Europe, by J. G. Bar- 
tholomew (Philip and Son). There are 168 maps, including plans 
of the chief European cities. A table of money appropriately 
occupies the first place, and accompanying each map or plan there 
is a variety of information concerning hotels, cafés, theatres, art 
galleries, and sights in general. The book is of a size that may 
not inconveniently be carried in the pocket.——With this may be 
mentioned The Adula Alps, by W. A. B. Coolidge (T. Fisher 
Unwin), one of ‘ Conway and Coolidge’s Climbers’ Guides.” The 
«‘ Adula Alps,” it may be explained, are the “ Eastern moiety of 
the Lepontine Alps.” Another volume of the ‘Climbers’ 
Guides” is The Mountains of Cogne, also by W. A. B. Coolidge.—— 
Of other “Guides” and “ Tourists’ Companions,” we have 
Tourists’ Guide About London, by W. J. Loftie (E. Stanford) ; 
Murray’s Handbook to Savoy and Piedmont (J. Murray); also from 
the same publishers, Handbook to Travellers in Switzerland, Part I., 
“Without Pennine Alps;” A Handbook to Hastings, St. Leonards, 
&c., by Mary M. Howard (E. Stanford); The Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company’s Tourist Guide to Continent, edited by Percy Lindley 
(30 Fleet Street); Tourist’s Art Guide to Europe, by Nancy Bell 
(N. D’Anvers) (Philip and Son) ; The United States, with Excursions 
to Mexico (K. Baedeker).—Also with these may be mentioned a 
volume which is not intended in the first instance for pleasure 
seekers. This is A Guide to Health in Africa, by Surgeon-Major 
T. H. Parke (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.) Its utility is too 
obvious to need remark. Surgeon-Major Parxe’s name is so well 
known, and his title to speak on the subject so clear, that the 
testimony borne by Mr. H. M. Stanley’s preface is almost 
superfluous. 


Disinherited. By Henry Cresswell. 3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
There are certainly some good things in Disinherited, but we 
cannot allow that the plot is one of them. The opening of this 
story leads us to suppos? that the indi: nation of Blanche Hargrave 
against the Challoners, who have br come possessors of her father’s 
estate, has something t» do with the motive. After all, a Chal- 
loner becomes the hero; the chief interest of the reader is de- 
manded for a son of th» knave whom Blanche denounces. This 
does not hinder the tale from being decidedly readable. Mrs. 
Dubois is well drawn, thouzh we doubt whether she would have 
proceeded to such extremities as are here attributed to her. Her 
infatuation for her miserable little husband is admirably described; 
so is the mannikin himself. 


Japan as We Saw It. By M. Bickersteth. (Sampson Low, Mar- 
ston, and Co.)—The Bishop of Exeter, with his wife and daughter, 
visited Japan, where his son holds a see, and the daughter 
here gives a description of the country as she and her party saw 
it; naturally, this would not be quite the same thing as what Sir 
Edwin Arnold or M. Pierre Loti, if he ever went there, would 
see. Missionary matters occupy a considerable portion of the 
volume. The writer of the book evidently received the impres- 
sion, which was shared, we presume, by the Bishop, that prospects 
in this direction are exceedingly hopeful. One of the most 
interesting passages in the book is the writer’s experiences in the 
great earthquakes of October, 1891. The party was in Osaka, 
where earthquakes have hitherto been very rare, and the build- 
ings, consequently, were not adapted to stand the shocks. There 
are some curious photographs of the desolation wrought by the 
earthquakes. One, of the railway, suggests the thought that it 
is folly in a country liable to such catastrophes, to have bridges, 
&c., on the huge scale which does well enough for countries free 
from earthquakes. 

Principles of Biblical Criticism. By the Rev. J.J. Lias. (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode.)—Mr. Lias here defends the conservative posi- 
tion as to the date and authorship of the Scriptures. It may be 
studied with profit, along with the extremist views of Professor 
Cheyne and the via media, as it may be called, of Professor Driver. 
Perhaps the most important chapter is that of “ The Evidence of 
the Psalms.” Mr. Lias knows that the controversy turns largely 
on the date of these poems. If they are pre-exilic, other writings 
of the Old Testament must be pre-exilic also. The second part 
of the volume is devoted to “ New Testament Criticism.’”—— With 
this may be mentioned How God Inspired the Bible, by J. Paterson 
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Smith (Carson and Son, Dublin; Bagster and Son, London), 
written in a popular style, and based on the principles of a 
“ gradual development of Revelation ;” and The Preaching of the 
Old Testament to the Age, by George Adam Smith, M.A. (Hodder 
and Stoughton). 

A Poet’s Harvest-Home. Being One Hundred Short Poems. By 

William Bell Scott, H.R.S.A., LL.D. With an Aftermath of 
Twenty Short Poems. (Mathews and Lane.)—Mr. Bell Scott’s 
“ Autobiographic Notes,” published six or seven months ago, 
called forth a large amount of invective not wholly undeserved 
from men who, like Mr. Swinburne, had previously praised him. 
His defects were intensified, his merits but faintly acknowledged, 
so that an ignorant reader might have thought that he was one 
of the most contemptible of mortals. The friend, however, of 
some of the most notable artists and men of letters of the day 
could not himself have been insignificant. Hehad his weak points, 
no doubt, as an artist and a poet, and he had his prejudices. No 
one will accuse him of too much modesty ; but Scott was a man 
of varied gifts, and to keep to the text of the little volume before 
us, he has some claim to be classed among the minor poets of his 
country., We do not think that it is a high one, but there can be 
no doubt that he has written verses which a century ago would 
have given him no insignificant place in anthologies. He wanted 
humour,—a fault which he shares with much greater poets, 
but that he was not without imagination is proved by his address, 
“To the Sphinx,” and, despite of metrical defects, by his sonnet, 
“The Universe Void.” A Poet’s Harvest-Home was published 
eleven years ago, and its reproduction does not call for criticism, 
neither does the “ Aftermath,” which contains some good versifi- 
cation, but is otherwise wholly without significance. To some 
purchasers of the volume its merit may be found in the fact that 
only three hundred copies have been printed. 

Neo-Hellenica. By Professor Michael Constantindes. Trans- 
lated into English in collaboration with Major-General H. T. 
Rogers. (Macmillan.)—This volume may be read with interest, 
whether the reader has or has not the practical object before him 
of being able to speak modern Greek. There are sixteen dialogues, 
which contain “specimens of the language from the third century 
B.C. to the present day.” 
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Herodotus, Book ix., edited by #. 8. Shuckbuargh, 12m0 (Gz amb. Univ. Press) 4/0 
Kraszewski (I.), The ODI: «cova csnsssciocsssheseccvsesedcnv-soasered (Heinemann) 2/6 
Lloyd (E. W.), Artillery, its Progress, &., roy 8V0.......00.-sceeceeeee (P. Griffin) 31, /6 
Love (A. E. H.), Treatise on Mathematics, Vol. II., 8vo (Camb. Univ. ee 12/0 
Lucas (W.), Fancies and Fragments, 8V0 ........sscsrsscosseeseseeeccecensseses (Denny) 2/6 






Lutyens (C.), Venetian Secret, cr 8vo ........... (Digby & Long) 3/6 
Malieson (G. B.), Lord Clive (** Rulers of India’’ Series), cr 8vo ...(Frowde) 2/6 
Mason (C, E.8.), Winchester College Public-School Cricket Matches (Nutt) 2/6 









Maughan (W. C.), Rasneath, 40............cccccsscsssscsesccsecsseccesseres (A. Gardner) 5/0 
Maurycen, The Outcast, by ‘‘ Inco Novo,”’ cr 8vo ... (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Morice (F. D.), Latin Verse Composition, Cr 8V0........:000.c0sseeeeee (Rivington) 3/6 
Norman (J. H.), Ready-Reckoner, Exchanges, &C., Cr 8VO........0.00008 (S. Low) 3/6 
Osgood (J.), Shadow of Desire, cr SvO ....ccccecseccseeeseesees (Gay & Bird) 6/0 
Price (J. L), Dogs, Ancient and Modern, cr 8V0_ ..........ce.eeeeeceeees (Eglinton) 3/0 
Robert Blake and Cromwell, edited by C. W. 8S. Corser, 12mo ...(Rivington) 2/0 
Trelawney (D.), The Bishop’s Wife, Cr 8VO  ........cccscsssesseeceeseeeeeeee (Bentley) 6/0 
Turner (B. D.), Advanced Manual of Latin Prose Composition (Rivington) 5/0 
Werden (¥'.), Torvible Family, Cr Br0........:.cs0sseoccocssvccsescesseeseees (W. Stevens) 1/6 
Wood (J.), Ediscinda Passages for Repetition, 16mo ..........00..0.+. (Rivington) 3,6 








LIBERTY & CO, |"*PA8 288 Bwihts Washable, 


= * Season. 
PRINTED | ' A Rovhy tet the Sea on 
| <A bright pure Silk, printed in England 
FABRICS exclusively for Liberty and Co., in Floral- 
FOR | conventional designs in selected non-fugitive 
SEASIDE DRESSBS, |colourings. Very effective for Seaside Dresses 
FETE GOWNS, anv land Blouses. 


DAINTY BLOUSES Price, 3s. 11d. per yard, 27 inches wide. 
New Patterns post-free. New Patterns post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO., Regent Street, London, W. 


o 8 A ER 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 











(FIRE.) 63 Threadneedle Street, London, EC. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 





— 


MAPLE & C2. 


CARPETS 


IMPORTERS OF ORIENTAL CARPETS 


INDIAN CARPETS 
PERSIAN CARPETS 
TURKEY CARPETS 


N APLE and CO. would remind intending purchasers that their 

Warehouse is the largest and most important market in 
Europe for all kinds of Oriental Carpets, their collection being 
greater than all the other stocks combined, while, being Direct 
Importers, only one instead of many profits is charged. Purchasers 
are supplied at importers’ prices, and in fact every purchaser of 
an Oriental Carpet becomes practically his own importer without 
trouble or outlay. 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 


The largest and most convenient Furnishing Establishment in the 
World 





Catalogue and Samples post-free. 


CITY OF LONDON 
TEA COMPANY 


strongly recommend their BEST KAISOW, No. 6, at 1s. 10d.; one of the most 
fragrant and refreshing of teas. Every taste and requirement can be satisfied 
direct from their warehouse at the lowest possible cost. Six pounds and up- 
wards carriage paid. Discount on chests or equivalent quantities. 


BEER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


on EYES. 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING’S method of testing the sight in all cases of defective 
vision ensures spectacles or folders suiting each eye and fitting perfectly. Con- 
sultations free, 





JOHN BROWNING, 
Ophthalmic Optician, 
63 STRAND, London, W.C. 


Author of “Our Eyes,” now in its 14th Edition, 
Sent post-free for 1s. 








Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 
OONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, 


: 
SMEDLEY S. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


Pe ny Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
| and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &e. 


HYDROPATHY, 


MATLOCK, I 


hesccenitbss to 4 guineas a week, 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and 

mixtures of these. (—The Lancet. 
“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.” 
Illustrated Price-List of full vange of Cellwar goods for Men, Women, and 

Children, with names of 200 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POUL TRY, CHEAPSIDE, E. i $ 
a ‘BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W 








HOT | The Waters are highly efficacious in cases 


MINERAL | of Rheumatism, Gout, and Skin Affections, 
SPRINGS OF | rhe Baths are the most complete in Europe. 


| Letters to the Manager will receive every attention. 


“VINOLIA” 





POWDER 


FOR REDNESS, ROUGHNESS, &c. 


1s., 1s. 9d. per Box, in White, Pink, and Cream Tints: 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, 


CAMBRIDGE. 











Hrav-Master: The Rev. Dr. W. F. MOULTON, M.A. 





Entries can now be made for the AUTUMN TERY, commencing 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER <£0:h. 


ae 


The NEW SCIENCE BUILDINGS will le completed and considerable 





Sum Insured in 1892 .. £891,800,000, 





additional general accommodation will thus become available, 
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REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate and other Teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age, Re- 
ference vermitted to the Rev. EK, Davenport, Wellington College, Berkshire.— 
The AUTUMN TERM will begin on SEPTEMBER 22nd. j 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, JULY 26th. At least Twelve will be offered, £55-£10. 
Apply, Rev. T. FIELD, Head-Master. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SEORETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St, Andrews, N.B. 


“DEXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 

PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrapce 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good ; 
healthy situation; 13 miles from London, 


IGHER EDUCATION for GIRLS, 1 and3 TREBOVIR 
ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.—Mrs, W. R. COLE offers a Liberal 
Education with the Advantages afforded by Residence in London to Pupils from 
the Country or Colonies who desire to Study well and intelligently —Prospectuses 
and list of references forwarded on application to Mrs, W. R. Cole, The NEXT 
TERM will COMMENCK TUESDAY, September 19th. 


ATH COLLEGE.—Head-Master, T. W. DUNN, Esq., 
M.A., late Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, and for ten years a 
Master in Clifton College. Boarding fees, £60; Tuition fees, £24. In 1892, 
eight University Scholarships were gained, as also three Indian Civil Service 
Appointments, three admissions to Woolwich, and one to Sandhurst. NEXT 
TERM commences SEPTEMBER 23rd.—Apply to HON, SEC., Bath College, Bath. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 
Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees, 

For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head-Master, J. D. McCLURE, M.A., LL.M., 

to the Boarding-House Master, or to the Secretary.—HALF-.TERM, JUNE 20th. 

EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£30 to £90), JULY 20th. 


EST MALVERN.—LADY’S COTTAGE (furnished) 

for AUGUST and SEPTEMRER. Two sitting and four bed-rooms. 

High up on hillside; garden, Fine views, air, and water.—‘‘C. E.S.,”’ Mount 
Pleasant, West Malvern. 


RIVATE TUITION for a limited number of Gentlemen’s 
SONS, from 8 to 15 years of sage.—A Married Clergyman, residing in a 
pleasant part of Sussex, near the sea, has THREE VACANCIES. Individual 
teaching ; special preparation; careful training and supervision ; great personal 
attention; every home comfort. Sea-bathing, games, drill, and gymnastics. 
Fees, £51 a year.—Rev. “A. B.,” Sussex Daily News, 130 North Street, Brighton. 
OVER COLLEGE—BOARDING-HOUSES in 
PRIORY CLOSE.—SPECIAL ARMY TRAINING. Fees (inclusive), £80 
per annum.—Apply, Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A. (late of Upping- 
bam) SEPARATE JUNIOR SCHOOL in large grounds, £75 per annum.— 
Apply, A. H. ATKINSON, M.A. 


DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or 
Army Tutors and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be ob- 


tained (free of charge) by sending a statement of requirements to R. J. BEEVOR, 
M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 


ARKET GARDENING.—TWO GENTLEMEN have 

a VACANCY for a PUPIL wishing to learn the business, The gardens 

include orchards and greenhouses. Premium required.—Apply, HEWLETT, 
Heathfield, Sussex. 


GENTLEMAN of GOOD POSITION, compelled to 
leave England in the winter, wishes to meet with temporary employment 
in some suitable climate as India or Australia. He would undertake private 
business or the charge of gentleman travelling for health or pleasure. Terms 
moderate ; good references.—Apply to “ J,’ Cox and Co., Charing Cross, London, 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

terms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c.—Address, Mr. G. B. 
STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Piace, Strand, W.C. 


ERMANY.—COMFORTABLE HOME for ENGLISH 
GIRLS, with every advantage for the study of languages, music, and art. 
Healthy situation and excellent sanitation. Highest references, both German 
and English. Prospectus and terms on application.—Friulein Lange, Maassen- 
strasse 13, Berlin. 


ARIS.—Pension de Famille du BEL RESPIRO, 11 bis 
Rue Lord Byron, Champs-Elysées, 4 deux pas de l’Are de Triomphe de 
YEtoile. Changement de propristaire. Elégance. Grand comfortable. Elec- 
tricité. Table excellente. Prix modérés: la pension est de 7 & 16 frs, par jour, 
suivant l'appartement, trois repas compris. (Musique.) 





















































Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 


—~——_ 
OutsipE Page, TWELVE GUINEAS, 









Page saeest £1010 0| Narrow Column ..........00008 £310 0 
MEERA os. ccccsisvcsssseceacen « 5 5 0O| Half-Column....... wo LE 0 
Quarter-Page ...cccececessseee 212 6 | Quarter-Column ......0000008 O17 6 


ComPanNIEs. 

Outside Page .........s00e0006 £14 14 0 | Inside Page .... -- £12 12 0 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and ls. per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, per inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 


Terms of Subscription, 
—_—+>—_ 








Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom ... ‘aa se ase wit 8 C..ncO8 SiccO 7 2 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &.... mee ewes ot eee Br | 





erat AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER, 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Landowners and F. 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Sceniiae Teron 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 
For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Courses of Inst i 
Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, sacle 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 10th. 


JNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will COMMENCE on OCTO-. 
BER 2nd. Introductory Lecture at 4p.m. by Mr. Brinton PoLuarp, B.S., F.R.C.S. 
The EXAMINATIONS for the ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS will COMMENCE 
on SEPTEMBER 26th. 
Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Prizes of the value of £800 are awarded annually. 
In University College Hospital about 3,000 in-patients and 35,000 out-patients 
are treated during the year. Thirty-six appointments, eighteen being resident, as 
House-Surgeon, House-Physician, Obstetric Assistant, &c., are filled up by com- 
petition during the year ; and these as well as all clerkships and dresserships, are 
open to students of the Hospital without extra fee. 
Prospectuses, with full information as to classes, prizes, &c., may be obtained 
from the College, Gower Street, W.C. 
V. A. H. HORSLEY, M.B., B.S., F.R.S., Dean. 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 





—_— LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION will commence on MONDAY, OCTOBER 2nd. 

The Hospital is the largest general hospital in the kingdom, and contains 
nearly 800 beds. Number of in-patients last year, 10,070; out-patients, 
112,962 ; accidents, 12,425. 

Surgical operations daily. Major operations in 1892—1,358. 

Appointments :—Forty qualified resident appointments are made annually. 
Dressers, clinical, post-mortem clerks, and maternity assistants are appointed 
every three months. All appointments are free. Holders of resident appoint- 
ments are also provided free board, 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIzES.—Two Entrance Science Scholarships, value £75 
and £50, and Two Buxton Scholarships, value £30 and £20, will be offered for 
competition at the end of September to new Students.—Numerous Scholarships 
and Prizes are given annually. 

PRICE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Interest on £5,000 will be offered shortly. 

Fres,—120 guineas in one payment, or 130 guineas by instalments. A reduction 
of 15 guineas is allowed to the sons of members of the profession. 

Luncheons or dinners, at moderate charges, can be obtained in the Students’ 
Club. The Students’ Clubs Union, embracing all the Scientific, Social, and 
Athletic Clubs, are available to all Students. The Clubs Union Ground at Lower 
Edmonton has lately been opened. 

The Metropolitan, Metropolitan District, East London, and South-Eastern 
Railway Stations are close to the Hospital and College, 

For further information apply, personally or by letter, to 

Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 








S*: JOHN’S FOUNDATION SCHOOL, LEATHERHEAD 
Head-Master—Rev. A. F. RUTTY, M.A. 
This School is open to the Sons of Clergymen and Laymen. 
FOUNDATIONERS (Sons of Clerg; men) are elected twice a year, in June and 
December. 
SUPPLEMENTARY FOUNDAT ONERS (Sons of Clergymen) and NON- 
FOUNDATIONEKS (Sons of Clergy men or Laymen) can beadmitted at any Term, 
Fees :—Supplementary Foundatic ners, 30 guineas per annum, 
Non-Foundationers (Sons of Clergymen), 50 guineas per annum. 
do. (3cns of Laymen), 60 guineas per annum, 
Applications for either of the Foundations should be made to the Secretary, 
Rev. SUTTON PATTERSON, M.A.,1 The Sanctuary, Westminster Abbey, 8.W. 
ee a for Non-Foundationers should be made to the HEAD-MASTER, at 
e School. 


EDALES.—A New SCHOOL for BOYS, 3 Miles from 
Hayward’s Heath (L.B.S.C.R.), Sussex.—NEXT TERM opens SEPTEM- 

LEX 22nd. For Pamphlet, *‘ Bedales: its Aims and System,” apply to the 
HEAD-MASTER, J. H. BADLEY, M.A. 














M ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres, Speci 
reparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
Berman,—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS will be in London 
in September. 





ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, and 

ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL.—A Scholarship, value £30, and Two Mackay 
Prizes, value £25 and £15, offered annually. Dufferin Jubilee Scholarship, value 
£25, for four years, offered in September.—Apply to SECRETARY, 30 Handel 
street, Brunswick Square, W.C. 


ESSAYS, RECOLLECTIONS, AND CAUSERIES. 
By the Hon. LIONEL A. TOLLEMACHE. 


1. SAFE STUDIES. Demy 8vo, pp. 


452, cloth, 5s. 


2. STONES of STUMBLING. Demy 


8vo, pp. 248, cloth, 23. 6d. 


“ Mr. Tollemache’s essays seem to us to possess literary merit of a rare and 
high order. He is not only pleasantly anecdotic ; he is eminently sympathetic, 
ingenious, thoughtful, and appreciative, and many of these qualites are also 
exhibited in his more speculative and less personal papers. His recollections of 
Grote, Charles Austin, and Pattison are fall of interesting anecdote and sugges- 
tive comment, while those of Babbage, Sir Charles Wheatstone, Dean Staniey, 
and Canon Kingsley belong to the same order.” —Times, 

“That Mr. Tollemache has an inexhaustible fund of anecdotes is not saying 
much; but what is remarkable is the skill, the aptness, the felicity with which 
he applies them...... Mrs. Tollemache’s poems are permeated with a love of nature 
truly Wordsworthian...... It has been long since we read anything so interesting, 
amusing, and delightful as ‘ Safe Studies.’ ”’—Galignani’s Messenger, 

“ Both these volumes bave been previously printed for private circulation, and 
in this form have found their way to the British Museum and other great 
libraries. They have now been reprinted and published AT COST PRICE, and 
may almost be said to mark an epoch in the history of cheap books.” —Guardian, 


*,* A slip, giving full list of contents, with farther Press No‘‘ces, on application, 











London : WILLIAM RICE, 86 Fleet Street. 
Sold by Brentano, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra, Paris, and 5 Union Square, New York. 
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IDLAND and GLASGOW and SOUTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAYS. 
FIRST and THIRD CLASS DINING CARRIAGES 
are now running on 
NEW AFTERNOON EXPRESS TRAINS 


between 
LONDON (Sr. Pancras) and GLASGOW (Sr. Enocn), 
as follows :— 

p.m, 

LONDON (Sr. penenen dep. ‘ 30 GLASGOW (St. FEnocn) ... dep. 1.30 
Leicester... ... ... * MANCHESTER (Vict’ia) arr. 7.5 
Nottingham ... ... .. ... ” 358 saineisighaicheiiiiad on 
IE cin ons coh te nn ee | o» 6.27 
Leeds... es Prd Sheffield .. cai — 
Lriverroor (Exchange) pe Nottingham escape »» 10.10 
MANCHESTER (Vict’ia) ,, “So Leicester... ... » 8.43 
GLASGOW (St. Enocu) ... arr. 10.45 | LONDON (St. PANCRAS) .. »» 10,45 


Connections with these trains are given to and from Bristol, seeshaiinet 
Blackburn, and other points, 


TARIFF OF REFRESHMENTS SERVED EN ROUTE :— 
LUNCHEONS TEAS DINNER 
Served from 1,30 to 2.30} Served from 4.30 to 6 (Table da’ Hote), 


p.m. p.m, Served at about 6.50 p.m, 
First Class, 2s. 6d, Pot of,Tea, with Roll and First Class, 3s. 6d. 
Third Class, 2s. Butter, 61 Third Class, 2 2s, 6d. 


Other Viands at Buffet Charges, as per daily Bill of Fare. 








See Special Bills, 
GEO. H. TURNER, General Manager, Midland Railway. 
THOMAS BRUNTON, General Manager, G. and S.-W. Railway. 
Derby, 1893, 





REAT NORTHERN and EAST COAST “EXPRESS ” 
ROUTE to SCOTLAND.—VIA FORTH BRIDGE. 
IMPORTANT ACOELERATIONS. 
EXPRESS TRAINS from LONDON (King’s Cross). 


‘Special and additional Express Trains to Edinburgh, Oban, Dundee, Perth, 
Aberdeen, and the North. Third-class passengers by all trains, 






























pA) A) A414! BI 2 F 
} a.m | a.m.) a.m ma | P m. p.m. p.m. 

London (King’s waged -dep.| 5 15/10 ay 25) 10 35| 2 30} 30 8 0 8 ‘30 10 40 
Edinburgh ... ...arr,| 3 5] 6 30) 8 0 & 45/LU 0} 4 5] 4 25) 6 0) 8 45 
Glasgow... ... wy | 515) 7 55) 9 5010 25)... | 5 55] 5 55) 7 55/10 10 
Craigendoran Pier (for | | | | | | | 

West Coast steamers) ... ,, | 531) ... | we | ve | vee | 7 81] 7 31] 8 SOL 5 
IOWA ass ons. vee ay | 8948 |" | 9 25; 9 25/12 15] 4 58 
Perth 0.0.0 cc sce yp | 5 58] 8 0/10 20/10 2012 1 12} 5 30| 5 40 z 45/10 50 
BTID csc) sais -sorvlows! och | 6 10 | 8 10)10 3510 35 iS 45) 5 33/11 18 
Aberdee ” | 8 40l10 5/12 30 3 "5| 7 35) ? seit 0) 1 35 
Ballater ( (for Balmoral and | | | | 

Braemar)... oe ove ee gy | |94:/ 9 45| 9 451 9 45) oa 9 45) 2 2 15) 4 50 
Inverness... .. < am \ es 


] eee 6 1010 40\12 240} 6 5 


A. On weekdays, 

B. Until August 11th inclusive, Satur ays and Sundays excepted. This train 
is in direct connection with a srecial > press from Perth, which will be run 
throughout in advance of the mals. con eying passengers for stations north of 
Inverness. Time for breakfast at Perth. Saloons, sleeping and ordinary car- 
riages, for Perth and the North by this and other night-trains, 

C. On weekdays (Saturdays excepted ; it will, however, be run on Saturday 
August 5th) and on Sundays, 

D. Weekdays and Sundays. 

EB. Not run to Craigendoran Pier, Oban, or Ballater on Sunday morning:. 

F. On weekdays, but the train on Saturday nights will not run North of 
Berwick. 

G. Corridor Dining-Car train weekdays. 

H. On weekdays until September 28rd inclusive. 

* Will go through to Oban until August 31st inclusive, 


HENRY OAKLEY, General Manager, 
Great Northern Railway. 
GEORGE 8, GIBB, General a 
July, 1893. North-Eastern Railw ay. 
OOKS. — HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Oata- 
logued. All the New ‘and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &. New choice 
Bindings for Pre sents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 








— BOOKBUYERS and Librarians of Free Libraries.— 

The AUGUST CATALOGUE of valuable New and Second-hand Works, 
offered at prices greatly reduced, is now ready, and will be sent post-free upon 
application to W. H. SMITH and SON, Library Department, 186 Strand, 
London, W.C. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 28rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C,, desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


|} Bdimilieibesiciieies and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


| recicinaes ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS... 2 ave 








ve £16,000,060, 





NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 





NOW READY. 


The BISHOP’S WIFE: a Sketch. 


By Dayrett TLELAwnNeEyY. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


NOW READY. 


MRS. FINCH -BRASSEY. By Mr. 


Anprew Dean. In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 


“*Mrs, Finch-Brassey” is almost daring in the slightness of 
its plot, but it is a careful and humorous study of an odious 
woman, with several sketches of other characters cleverly in. 
dicated.”— World. 


By the AUTHOR of “MRS. SEVERN.” 


MRS. ELPHINSTONE of DRUM. 


By Mrs. Srevenson, Author of “Juliet,” &c. In 8 vols, 
crown 8vo. 


““* Mrs. Elphinstone of Drum’ is out of the common : a book to 
read.” —Vanity Fair. 


acsitamnnadl BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Strect. 


MESSRS. 


TYLSTON AND EDWARDS 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THE ISSUE OF 


A UNIFORM MEMORIAL EDITION 


OF THE WORKS OF THE LATE 


SIR RICHARD F. BURTON. 


NOW READY. 

I.—* A Personat NARRATIVE OF A PILGRIMAGE TO AL- 
Mapinan AND Meccan.” Complete; carefully Revised 
from the Author’s own Copy, and containing all the ori- 
ginal Coloured Illustrations, and Maps, and Plans, and also 
the Woodcuts from the Later Editions. In 2 vols., price 
Twelve Shillings net. 





READY THIS MONTH (JULY). 
II.—*A Mission To GELELE, Kina or Danomey.” In 
2 vols., price Twelve Shillings net. 





READY SHORTLY. 
III.—“ VikRAM AND THE VAMPIRE: TALES oF Huinpu 
Devitry.” With 33 Llustrations by Ernest Griset. In 
1 vol., price Six Shillings net. 
There will also be a Large-Paper Edition of this Book, limited in number, 


which will, in addition, contain a new photogravure Frontispiece by Albert 
Letchford. Price and particulars on application to the Publishers. 


EACH WORK I IS SOLD SEPARATELY, 


Messrs. TYLSTON and EDWARDS, Publishers, 
13 CLIFFORD’S INN, LONDON, E.C. 
TRADE SUPPLIED BY Mgssrs. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and CO., Ltd. 





NEW VOLUME | OF SMITH, ELDER, & C0.’S POPULAR 
2s, and 2s. 6d. SERIES. 
Now ready, POPULAR EDITION, feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s.; or, 
limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 
The NEW RECTOR. By Srantey J. Weyman, 


Author of “ The House of the Wolf,” &e. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


NEW VOLUME EDITED BY VAL C. PRINSEP, A. RA. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


The STORY of ABIBAL the TSOURIAN. 


Translated from the Phoenician by EpwarpD Lovet LesteR. Preceded by 
an Account of the Finding of the Manuscript, by Emity Watson, Edited by 
Vat C, Privsep, A.R.A., Author of * — 


London: SMITH, ELDER, _— CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





H. SOTHERAN and C0O., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU- 
TIONS in AMERIOA, INDIA, the COLONIES, and FOREIGN PARTS. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 

Monthly Oatalogne of Second-Hand Books: Specimen No. post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 

LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 


Unrivalled Sea-Frontage and Open Surroundings, Seven lawn-tennis courts ; 
large swimming-bath ; new Lounge Hall; 250 rooms,—TARIFF of MANAGER. 
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Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
Contents For AUGUST. 


ETHICS AND THE STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE. By 
Leslie Stephen. 
FRENCH PLAYS AND ENGLISH AUDIENCES. By 
George Barlow. 
ARCHDEACON FARRAR AND THE “ RitvaLists.” By 
Canon Knox Little. 
Sprinc IN THE Woops oF VaLois. By Madame 
Darmesteter. 
TuE STRUCTURE OF THE GOSPEL OF PETER. By J, 
Rendel Harris. 
LESSING AND His PLACE In GERMAN LITERATURE, 
By T. W. Rolleston. 
ScoTLAND AND DISESTABLISHMENT. By Donald 
Macleod, D.D. 
Tur AssocIATED Lire. By Walter Besart. 
Ture New Isziam. By Edward Sell. 
Tue GRayY AND Gay Race. By Stuart Henry. 
Tue EvoOLUTION OF LIBERAL UNIONISM. By Sir 
G. Osborne Morgan, Bart., M.P. 


IsBISTER and Co., Limited, Covent Garden, W.C. 





THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
AUGUST, 1893, 


INDIA BETWEEN Two Fires. By the Hon. George 
N. Curzon, M.P. 
Tue Crisis In Inpo-Curna. By Demetrius C. 
Boulger. 
EvoLUTION IN Proressorn Huxtry. By Professor 
St. George Mivart. 
Tue Future oF Epucation. Ry Professor Mahaffy. 
“My STAY IN THE Higuianps.” By Lady Catherine 
Milnes Gaskell. 
Recent Science. By Prince Kropotkin. 
PuBLic PLayGROUNDS FOR CHILDREN. By the Right 
Hon. the Ear! of Meath. 
THE ABBE GREGOIRE AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
By the Hon, William Gibson. 
TuE Poetry OF D. G. Rossetti, By W. Basil 
Worsfold. 
An Oren Letrer To Lorp Mraru. By Bishop 
Fitzgerald. 
Esoteric Buppuism: A ResornpER. By Professor 
Max Miller. 
TuE ART OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. By Colonel 
Kenney-Herbert (Wyvern). 
An INCIDENT IN THE CAREER OF THE Rev. LUKE 
TREMAIN. By the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 
“How Lone, O Lorp, How Lone.” By W. H. 
Wilkins. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., Ltd. 


BLACK WOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 934, AUGUST, 1893. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

AT THE GREEN Dragon. By Beatrice Harraden. 

Tue Story oF THE AMERICA Cup: INTERNATIONAL 
Yacut-Racine, By R. Jope-Slade, 

RussiaAN ProGRESS IN MANCHURIA. 

A Frencu Stupy or Burns. 

In ORcapIA. 

Eartscourt. Chaps. 28-31, 


Amona FrENCH CaTHEDRALS. By the Hon, Lady 
Stafford Northcote. 


“FonTINALIS’’ IN SCOTLAND. By C. Stein. 
Prirst-RIDDEN IRELAND. 

New Books. 

Tue InpIAN CURRENCY COMMISSION, 

Tue “Coup p’Erar.” 





Witiiam Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London, 








BENGER’S FOOD 
FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 


“Retained when all other Foods are rejected.” 
—London Medical Record, 


GOLD MEDAL, 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, 
Tins, 1s, 6d., 2s. 6d., 5s., and 10s, of all Chemists, &c. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and 00., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beanfort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 





“ NITED WE STAND, DIVIDED 

WE FALL,” is a saying that applies with 
great aptness to almost all the affairs of life. Unity 
iz indeed strength, and we have already seen the 
wonderful results of it in the progress of our Colonies, 
and our cousins across the sea are so firmly con- 
vinced of the substantial benefits already derived 
from the Mother-Country, that they wish the bonds 
of good-will to be drawn still closer. Holloway’s 
Pills and Ointment are almost conclusive evidence of 
the value of united remedies for tre treatment of 
disease. Together no ailment can withstand their 
influence. The Pills or Ointment alone are excellent 






THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


EDITED BY LORD FREDERICK HAMILTON, M.P., AND SIR DOUGLAS STRAIGHT. 
AUGUST NUMBER NOW READY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





THE SOCIETY SERIES CONTINUED BY LADY * * * * * 





COLOURED FRONTISPIECE. PALL MALL MAGAZINE for August, now 


ready. 
‘“WHEN BERRIES RIPEN.” 


Twelve Full-Page Illustrations :— | SIR CHARLES DILKE, Bart, M.P., on 
lo gy be — aa pa iF “ENGLAND’S POSITION IN THE 
tibraltar ; No. 2,Malta. “ etro- ” 
spect,” by G. L. Seymour. “ People MESETSRRANEAD. 
we have Met, No. 2, The Pessimist,” 
by oe ns ed oo POEMS by Lewis Morris, Hon. Ropgen 
y Enoc ard, T. H. Robinson, A. 7 ; - De 
Ludovici, A. P. Blunt, Sidney Cowell, Norn, and A. Conan Dovue. 
Sidney Adamson, Charles E. Fripp, 
wed _ Sees Hall Hurst, L. | CONTRIBUTIONS by E. Lesrer ARnoxp, 

ae W. H. Matxiock, Hon. Gro. Curzon, 
M.P., W. E. Norris, Vice-Admiral 
P. Cotoms, I. Zanewrut, Miss 
Bravppon, Mrs. Parr, and others. 


‘“SOCIETY: A RETROSPECT,” by 
‘‘A WOMAN OF THE WORLD.” 


“Society: A Retrospect,” being a | - 
continuation by “ A Woman of the | PALL MALL MAGAZINE DRAWING COM- 
World” of the much-talked-of series PETITION (No. 2), a novel, interest- 


of papers by Lady Corx, Lad : : ; 
aia ond bade haa on the ing, and diverting feature of the new 
magazine. 


aspects of English Society. 
“EVERYONE IS ASKING WHO IS THE ‘WOMAN OF THE WORLD,” 








Copies on sale at all Booksellers’, Newsagents’, and Railway Bookstalls in Great Britain 
and Ireland. 





Editorial Otffices—18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 


Publishing Offices—London : GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Limited, Broadway, 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.—Manchester : Grorge RoutLepGe and Sons, Limited, 16 Jackson’s 
Row.—New York : Tue INTERNATIONAL News Company.—Toronto: Tue Toronto News 
Company.—Montreal: Tue Montreat News Company. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DamreLL and UpHam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THs INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Mxssrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 


| 
C HURCH 
BIRMINGHAM, | 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Oross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries, 


CONGRESS, | 
OCTOBER 3rp, 41TH, 5ru, and 6tH, 1893. 
List of Subjects and Speakers now ready. 
Por particulars address— | 
Honorary Secretaries, | 
Church Congress, | 
Council House, | 
Birmingham, 


IRKBECK BAN K. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 

allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 

on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 

below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particn- 

lars, post-free. 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
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Reserve Fund 








a a ag oe = SES oo ——— 
e z are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. | Qolonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 
‘ = | TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the 
Colonies. 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS | 
STEEL PEN S. | gn are received for fixed periods, on terms 
| 





| which may be ascertained on application, 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 


1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0O., 
London, 


GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, 1878, | 





, v's 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir C. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 





I We eee OF TRAVEL 
AND ALL OTHER ACCIDENTS, 


INSURED AGAINST BY 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
THE OLDEST AND LARGEST COMPANY PROVIDING FOR 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 





in their effects, but combined they have performed 
astonishing cures, ’ 


W. Dz. NA SSY: } Secs, 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well,” A, VIAN, 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


STRAY SPORT. By J. Moray 


Brown, Author of ‘‘ Shikar Sketches,” ‘‘ Powder, Spur, and Spear,” “ The 
Days when we went Hog-Hunting.” 2 vols. post 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations, 21s. 


NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 
MILITARY TOPOGRAPHY. Illus- 


trated by Practical Examples of a Practical Subject. By Major-General W. 
E. MontaGvE, C.B., P.S.C., late Garrison Instructor; Intelligence Depart- 
ment, &c, With 41 Diagrams, crown 8vo, 53. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
ROUND the BLACK MAN’S 


GARDEN. By Zé.ie Cotvite, F.R.G.S. With 2 Maps and 52 Illustrations 
from Drawings by the Author and from Photographs. Demy 8vo, 163. 


“The great charm of Mrs, Colvile’s book lies in its freshness and utter absence 
of affectation...... One of the cleverest as well as most informing books of its 
class.”—St James’s Budget. 

“It is excellent reading and free from cant and gush of all kinds ; moreover, she 
has a story to tell, and can observe and describe with vigour and humour...... 
A charming volume,.’’—National Observer, 

**The shrewdness and common-sense of the writer, as well as the vivacity of 
her style, make the record one of more than ordinary interest.”’"—Spealker. 


NEW NOVEL AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


BALMORAL: a Romance of the 


Queen’s Country. By ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE, Author of “ The City of San- 
shine,” “* Life of Lord Keith,” “Scotland and Scotsmen in the Eighteenth 
Century,” “ Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s, 6d. 


**No one who wishes to read a really first-rate novel should miss reading 
* Balmoral.’ ’’—Observer. 
** A stirring tale of love and adventure.”—Black and White. 


“Mr, Allardyce has made an excellent novel out of the rising of 1715......It 
would be impossible to set forth more vigorously and graphically the aspects of 
the place and time.”—Saturday Review. 


LIFE IN THE HAREM. 


RECOLLECTIONS of an EGYPT- 


IAN PRINCESS, Being a Record of Five Years’ Residence at the Court of 
Ismael Pasha, Khédive. By her English Governess (Miss E, CHENNELLS), 
Seeond Edition. With 3 Portraits, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“A most startlingly vivid conception of that cloistered life behind the lattice 
of the royal harem.”’—Daily Chronicle. 





BOOKS FOR SPORTSMEN. 


CHEAPER EDITION, IN ONE VOLUME. 
The MOOR and the LOCH. Con- 


taining Minute Instructions in all Highland Sports, with Wanderings over 
Crag and Corrie, Flood and Fell. By Jon CoLtqunoun. With a Portrait 
of the Author, and other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


“A complete encyclopaedia, embracing all recognised sports, with hints in- 
numerable, and suggestions drawn from his own experience.” —Saturday Review. 

“‘The book is one written by a gentleman for gentlemen, healthy in tone, 
earnest in purpose, and as fresh, breezy, and life-giving as the mountain air of 
the hills amongst which the sport it chronicles is carried on.” — World. 


SPORT in the HIGHLANDS and 


LOWLANDS of SCOTLAND with ROD andGUN. By Tom Srrrpy. With 
Illustrations by Lieut.-General Hope Crealocke, C0.B., O.M.G., and others. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 8vo, 15s. 


** One of the best books on sporting subjects extant...... It is a delightful book, 
and one of genuine usefulness.”—Scotsman, 

** The most accurate, practical, comprehensive, and trustworthy of its kind.”— 
Truth, 

** Mr. Speedy writes with a thorough knowledge of his subject, and the book 
throughout is eminently practical,’’—Land and Water, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND COS LIST, 


NEW NOVEL BY A. CONAN DOYLE. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, in1 vol. erown 8vo, 63, 


THE REFUGEES; 


A Tale of Two Continents. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE, 


AUTHOR OF “MicaH CLARKE,” &, 


ATHENZUM.—*‘Outside the pages of ‘ Monte Cristo’ there never were such 
hair’s-breadth escapes or such marvellous coincidences.”’ 

SPEAKER.—“In ‘The Refugees’ Mr. Doyle ha3 added another triumph to 
those already secured by his pen, and has given us an historical novel of sar- 
prising brilliancy and interest.” 

MORNING POST.—“ A tale of adventure, full of marvels such as it would be 
more than difficult to surpass.” 

Mr. James Parn, in the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—“‘ The Re- 
fugees’ reanimates the Court of Louis XIV. Its movement and colour, seen 
through the mist of years, is marvellous,”’ 

SPECTATOR.—“A masterly work...... It is not every year, or even every 
decade, which produces one historical novel of such quality as this story.’ 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—“‘The Refugees’ is a charming contribution to an 
admirable kind of literature.”’ 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY,—New Volume. 
Edited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., and A. E. T. WATSON, 


SWIMMING. By Archibald Sinclair and 


Wiii1am Henry, Hon. Secs. of the Life-Saving Society. With 13 Plates 
and 106 Illustrations in the Text by 8. T. Dadd, and from Photographs by 
G. Mitchell, Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
“ At last swimmers have a standard work of reference—complete, reliable, and 
brimming over with information.””—English Sports, 





CABINET EDITION of GARDINER’S “GREAT CIVIL WAR.’ 


HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR, 


1642-1649. By SamueL R. Garpiner, M.A., Hon. LL.D. Edinburgh; Ph.D. 
Gottingen; Fellow of Merton College, Honorary Student of Christ Church, 
Fellow of King’s College, London, Cabinet Edition, with New Preface. In 
4 monthly vols., crown 8vo, 63. each. [Vols. I. and II, now ready, 


A SHORT HISTORY of IRELAND, from 


the Earliest Times to 1608. By P. W. Jorcr, LL.D., Author of “ Irish Names 
of Places,” “Old Celtic Romances,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, with NEW APPENDIX. 


The RUINED CITIES of MASHONALAND: 


being a Record of Excavation and Exploration in 1891. By J. Turopore 
Bent, F.S.A., F.R.G.S, With a Chapter on the Orientation and Mensuration 
of the Temples, by R. M. W. Swan. With Map, 13 Plates, and 104 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


FISHING EXPERIENCES of HALF-A- 


CENTURY, with Instructions in the Use of the Fast Reel. By Major F. 
Powe. Hopxins, Illustrated by the Author. Crown 8yo, 6s, 6d. 

** There ought to be a hearty laugh for all readers upon nearly every page of 
this book, and there is not a paragraph which can honestly be described as dull, 
When a man has been wielding the fishing-rod for fifty{years...... yet puts his ex- 
periences into 225 pages, the reader may be pretty sure,that the interest will be 
sustained.” —Field. 


MADOC: an Essay on the Discovery of 
America by Madoc ap Owen Gwynedd in the Twelfth Century. By THomas 
STEPHENS, Author of “ The Literature of the Kymry.” Edited by Luywarca 
RErYNOLps, B.A. Oxon, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The SEVEN CITIES of the DEAD; and 


other Poems, Lyrics, and Sonnets. By Sir Jonn Croker Barrow, Bart., 
Author of “ The Valley of Tears,” “Towards the Truth,” “ Mary of Naza- 
reth,”’ &c. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 








THE SILVER LIBRARY.—Five New Volumes. 
ERIC BRIGHTEYES : a Romance founded 


on the Icelandic Sagas. By H. Riper Hacaarp, Author of “ King Solomon’s 
Mines,” ‘*She,” “Allan Quatermain,” &. With 17 Plates and 34 Illustra- 
tions in the Text by Lancelot Speed. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


COUNTRY PLEASURES: the Chronicle 


of a Year chiefly in a Garden. By George MILNER. New and Cheaper 
Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MYTHS and MARVELS of ASTRONOMY. 


By R. A. Proctor. Orown 8vo, 3:. 6d. 


NATURE STUDIES. By R. A. Proctor, 


Grant ALLEN, A. WILSON, T. Foster, and E. Cropp. Orowa 8vo, 33. 6d. 


CUSTOM and MYTH. By Andrew Lang, 


M.A. With 15 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ DORRIE.” 


SWEETHEART GWEN: a Welsh Idyll. By 


Wim Trresuck, Author of ‘‘ Dorrie,’’ &c. Crown 8v0, 63. ; 
** A quaint and original story...... The story of Mark's life at the Welsh farm - 
avery real and faithful narrative and picture, singularly vivid, and fall of rich J 
humoronsincidents and descriptions. The book is unique—not to be classed, an 
not easily to be described ; but it is as original in manner and matter as it 13 
fresh and fascinating.” —Scotsman. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
NEW YORK: 15 EAST 16rx STREET. 
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MESSRS. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
COACHING DAYS and COACHING 


WAYS. By W. Ovrram Tristram. With 200 Illustrations by Hugh 
Thomson and Herbert Railton. New Edition, uniform with ‘* Cranford.” 
Crown 8vo, 63, Edition de Luxe, limited to 250 Copies, 30s, net. 
GUARDIAN.—“ A reprint, in a smaller form, of a charming book charmingly 
illustrated......It is just the right companion for an English holiday.” 


SOME FURTHER RECOLLEC- 


TIONS of a HAPPY LIFE. By Martann= Nortx. Edited by her 
Sister, Mrs. J. A.Symonps. Crown 8vo, 83. 6d. net. 
ATHEN.EUM.—“ The joyousness, the gaiety, the drollery, too, of the book are 
contagious. In wit and liveliness it certainly surpasses the first series of recol- 
lections. A more charming volume of travel it would ke impossible to name,” 


By the SAME AUTHOR, 


RECOLLECTIONS of a HAPPY 


LIFE. Being the Autobiography of Marianne Nort. Edited by her 
Sister, Mrs. J. A. Symonps. With Portraits, 2 vols., Second Edition, Extra 
Crown 8vo, 17s. net. 

SPECTATOR.—‘ The record, as it stands, is interesting to every class of 
reader. Miss North’s powers of description are not confined to her brush alone, 
and some of the descriptive work of her pen is of a very high merit. She wrote 
always with a clear conciseness, with a very full power of expression, and with 
an abundance of quiet humour.” 

TIMES.—“ A book which will delight and entertain many readers.” 


BRITISH FOREST TREES and 


their SYLVICULTURAL CHARACTERISTICS and 
TREATMENT. By Joun Niszer, of the Indian Forest Service. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

SATURDAY REVIEW .—" Those who are of Evelyn’s mind in their love of 
woodlands will find Mr. Nisbet’s work full of interest, and those whose concern 
in the subject is of a more practical nature will be repaid by this clear exposition 
of the principles of sylviculture.” 

ACADEMY.—* The book is a necessity to sylviculturists, while all who are in- 
terested in arboriculture will learn from Mr. Nisbet’s pages much that may well 
be pondered.” 


MANY INVENTIONS. By Rvpyarp 


Kiptine. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
TIMES.— Mr. Kipling’s volume is fully equal to anything he has done. 
Exhibiting unimpaired all his characteristic excellences, it is remarkable for a 
wider choice of topic. This may fairly be taken asa sign of ripening powers,” 


PIETRO GHISLERI. By F. Marion 


CrawForp. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 3ls. 6d. 

SPECTATOR.—“ There can be no doubt whatever that Mr. Marion Craw- 
ford’s ‘ Pietro Ghisleri’ takes a very high place among the novels of the year.” 

ATHEN+AUM.—“ There are no dull pages in this elaborate and engrossing 
study of contemporary manners and morals.” 

SPEAKER.—“ Mr. Crawford is an artist, and a great one, and he has 
been brilliantly successiul in a task in which ninety-nine out of every hundred 
writers would have failed.” 


NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN'S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 


The WITCH of PRAGUE: a Fantastic 


Tale. By F. Marron OrawrorD, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


The THREE FATES. By F. Minion 


CRAWFORD. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The HEIR PRESUMPTIVE and the 


HEIR APPARENT. By Mrs, OvipHant. Crown §yo, 3s, 6d, 


ANNUAL SUMMARIES. Reprinted 


from the Times. Vol, I., 1851-1875 ; Vol. II., 1876-1892, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, each. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





LATEST EDITION OF ANNE PRATT’S 
FLOWERING PLANTS. 


In 4 vols. medium Svo, cloth, gilt top, price £3. 


The FLOWERING PLANTS, 
GRASSES, SEDGES, and FERNS of GREAT 
BRITAIN, and their Allies, the Club Mosses, Pepper- 
worts, and Horsetails. By AnNe Prarr. With 318 accu- 
rately Coloured Plates. 





“«The Flowering Plants of Great Britain’. was Miss Pratt’s 
opus magnum. Her aim was to write a popular botanical book on 
a thoroughly scientific basis, and those who are acquainted with 
the work believe she succeeded.”— Daily News. 


In medium 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 15s. 


The GRASSES, SEDGES, and 
FERNS of GREAT! BRITAIN, and their Allies, the 
Club Mosses, Pepperworts, and Horsetails. With 76 accu- 
rately Coloured Plates. 





STANFORD’S TOURIST LIST. 


Tourist Catalogue of best Maps and Quides, English and 
Foreign, sent post-free on application. 


TWO-SHILLING TOURIST GUIDES. 


Feap. 8vo, limp cloth, with Maps and Plans. 








Just ready, SIXTH EDITION, Revised and partly Rewritten. 


ROUND ABOUT LONDON: His- 


torical, Archeological, Architectural, and Picturesque Notes 


for Tourists, within a Circle of Twelve Miles. By W. J. 
Lortrs, Author of “ A History of London,” &e. 

This Sertes embraces in addition to the above :— 
Bedfordshire. _| Dorsetshire. | Surrey. 
Berkshire. | | English Lakes. | Sussex. 
Cambridgeshire. | Gloucestershire. | Warwickshire. 
Channel Islands.| Hampshire. | Wiltshire. 
Cornwall. Hertiordshire. | Worcestershire. 
Derbyshire. Kent. | Norfolk. | Wye (The) 
Devon, North. |Somersetshire. | Yorkshire, E.«N. 
Devon, South. (Suffolk. | Yorkshire, West. 





“For the pedestrian, horseman, and bicyclist, a handy ket-guide is almost 
indispensable. Mr. Stanford has estimated the stheadhie comeelil and, as far 
as we can judge, has made most creditable provision. Nothing can be more con- 
venient than the volumes of this little two-shilling county series ; the type, though 
closely printed, is clear, and they are nearly as light, and twice as portable, as a 
fairly filled cigar-case,”—Saturday Review. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 


Feap, 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &c, 
Just ready, NINTH and CHEAPER EDITION, Revised. 


ENGLISH LAKES.—JENKINSON’S 
PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ENGLISH LAKE 
DISTRICT. Edited by the Rev. H. D. Rawnstey, M.A., 
Vicar of Crosthwaite, and Tuomas BAKEWELL, of Keswick. 
With 8 Maps and 3 Panoramic Views. 6s. 

The Series embraces in addition to the above :— 

The Isle of Wight. Fifth Edition, with 2 Maps, 2s. 6d. 

North Wales, Fourth Edition, with 2 Maps, 6s. 6d. 

North Wales. (Smaller Guide.) Third Edition, with 


3 Maps, 3s. 6d. 
The Isle of Man, Third Edition, with Map, 5s. 


Carlisle, Gilsland, The Roman Wall, &c. 
ap, 53. 

“The special merit of these Handbooks is their trustworthiness. Mr. 
Jenkinson has visited every place described, and travelled by every route sug- 
gested, and has throughout viewed things as a practical guide should view 
them, His directions to the pedestrian are so minute and clear that it is hardly 
possible to go wrong, and his advice as to what to see and what to avoid is 
always worth attention.” —Avademy. 


STANFORD'S TOURIST MAPS. 
EUROPE.—STANFORD’S PORTABLE MAP, showing the 


Railways, &c. Scale, 105 miles to an inch; size, 33 in. by 30. Coloured and 
mounted in case, 10s, 


CENTRAL EUROPE.—DAVIES’S MAP, containing all the 


Railways and Stations. Roads, Rivers, and Chief Mountain Ranges are clearly 
delineated, Scale, 24 miles to an inch ; size,47 in. by 38. Mounted in case, 16s. 


BRITISH ISLES.—_DAVIES’S NEW RAILWAY MAP of 
the BRITISH ISLES and PART of FRANCE. Scale, 22 miles to an inch; 
size, 3l in. by 38. In case, 9s. 

ENGLAND and WALES.—STANFORD’S LONDON 
ATLAS RAILWAY and STATION MAP. Scale, 10 miles to an inch; size, 
40 in. by 48, Coloured and mounted in case, 12s,6d. The Four Sheets can 
also be had separately—size of each, 22 in. by 26. Coloured and mounted in 
case, each 53. 


ENGLAND and WALES.—STANFORD’S PORTABLE 


MAP. With the Railways very clearly delineated. Scale, 15 miles to an 
inch; size, 32 in, by 28. Coloured and mounted in case, 7s, 6d. 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT.—TOURIST’S MAP. With 
all the Roads and Paths marked and Heights given. Scale, lin. to a mile; 
size, 27in. by 32. Price, with Roads and Lakes Coloured, folded in case, 
2s. 6d. ; full coloured, 43, 6d. ; mounted in case, 7s. 6d. 


ISLE of WIGHT.—TOURIST’S MAP. Scale, lin. to a 
mile; size, 27 in. by 21; and descriptive VISITOR’S GUIDE. Folded, plain, 
1s.; coloured, 1s. 6d. ; mounted, 3s. 6d. 


NORTH WALES.—TOURIST’S MAP. Scale, 3 miles to 
an inch; size, 34in. by 27; and descriptive VISITOR’S GUIDE. Folded, 
plain, 1s, 6d.; coloured, 2s.; mounted, 53, 


SOUTH WALES.—TOURIST’S MAP. Scale, 3} miles to 
an inch; size, 34in. by 27; and descriptive VISITOR’S GUIDE. Folded, 
plain, 1s. 6d.; coloured, 23,; mounted, 5s. 


LONDON.—COLLINS’S STANDARD MAP. Scale, 4in. 


to a mile; size, 344 in. by 27. With an Illustrated GUIDE. Coloured, incase, 
1s. ; extended size, 344 in. by 544, and full colours, 1s. 6d. : mounted, 3s. 6d. 


LONDON.—DAVIES’S BRITISH METROPOLIS. Scale, 
3in. toa mile; size, 36in. by 253. Coloured and mounted in case, 7s. 6d. ; 
or with continuation southward beyond tke Crystal Palace, lls, Other 
Maps at 8s. and 5s. 6d. 


LONDON.—MAP of the ENVIRONS of LONDON, in- 


cluding Twenty-five Miles from the Metropolis. Scale, ? of an inch to a mile ; 
size, 36in. by 35. Mounted in case, 10s, Other Maps at 8s., 5s. 6d., 3s., 
6d., 1s, 6d., or 1s, 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 & 27 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
Sole Agent for the Ordnance Survey Maps in England and Wales. 


With 
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FROM MESSRS. WARD & DOWNEY’S LIST. 
The GHOST WORLD. By T. F. Tutsst- 


ToN Dyer, Author of “Church Lore Gleanings.” 10s. 6d. 


‘Should find many readers, for it is a perfect gazetteer of ghosts.” —Daily 
Chronicle. 


SOCIAL STUDIES. By Lavy Wiz, 


Author of “ Ancient Legends of Ireland.” 6s. 


ANGELICA KAUFFMANN : a Bio- 


graphy. With a List of her Paintings and Drawings, and 
two Portraits. By Frances A. Grrarp. 1 vol., 6s. 


o elica’s is a singularly difficult life to write, and her latest biographer has 
evidently spared no pains to make this volume complete. It is excellently illus- 
trated, and is unquestionably a book of great interest.”—St. James’s Gazette, 


OUR VIANDS: Whence they Come 


and How they are Cooked. By A. W. Bucktanp, 
Author of ‘* Anthropological Studies.” 6s. 


** She has succeeded in giving us a very interesting history of our own ordinary 
dishes, and of the most curious and characteristic dishes of other countries.”— 
Spectator. 


OLD PROVERBS with NEW FACES. 


By Jenny Wren, Author of “Lazy Thoughts of a Lazy 
Girl.” 1s. [Now ready. 


AN UNCO STRAVAIG. By Cocuranz 


Morris. With numerous [Illustrations by the Author. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Now ready. 


NEW NOVELS, at ALL LIBRARIES. 


By ESME STUART. 


BY RIGHT of SUCCESSION. By 


Esmé Srvart. 3 vols. 
“ Brightly written, skilfully contrived, and thoroughly interesting.””—Yorkshire 
Post. 


By W. CARLTON DAWE. 


The EMU’S HEAD. By W. Cartton 


Dawe. 2 vols. 
** A clever and well sustained story with one woman in it, Kitty Logan, drawn 
with force and finesse rarely expended upon the actors in stirring scenes of 
adventure and villainy.” — World. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN. 


A PASSAGE THROUGH BOHEMIA. 


By Fiorence WARDEN. 3 vols. 
“* Her best novel.”—Morning Post. 
«* Wonderfully interesting throughout, and well worth reading.” —Scotsman, 


By J. FOGERTY. 


By J. Focerry, Author of 
[Now ready. 





JUANITA. 


“Countess Irene,” &c. 3 vols. 


New Novels in One Volume. 


By CHARLES H. BROOKFIELD. 


The TWILIGHT of LOVE. Being 


Four Studies of the Artistic Temperament. By Cuaruzs H. 
BROOKFIELD. 3s. 6d. 


“One is charmed throughout with the profound knowledge of human nature, 
the keenly humorons, even where scornful, appreciation of character, and the 
terse, bright style of the author.’’—Saturday Review, 


By JOHN BRIDGES. 


POETS ALL. By Joun Brinces, Author 


of “A Brummagem Baron.” 3s. 6d. 
**One is ever grateful for a little amusement, and it must be admitted that 
* Poets All’ is sufficiently amusing.” —National Observer. 


By W. P. RYAN. 


The HEART of TIPPERARY. By 
W. P. Ryan. With Introduction by Witu1am O’Brien, 
M.P. 3s. 6d. [Now ready. 

“Mr. Ryan’s story deals with a stirring period in the history of the land 
movement,’’—Preeman’s Journal, 


By “AN IDLE EXILE.” 


BY a HIMALAYAN LAKE. By “An 
Ipie Exiue,” Author of “ In Tent and Bungalow.” 3s. 6d. 


“The picture of Anglo-Indian society, with its lights and shadows, is done 
with an admirably light and effective touch, and the dialogue is both natural 
and crisp. Altogether a clever, bright book.’”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


KING of the CASTLE. By G. M. Ferny. 


New Edition, with pictorial cover, 2s. 





WARD and DOWNEY, York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





MESSRS. ISBISTER’S LIST. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 23. 6d, 


TAVISTOCK TALES. By Giteerr Parker, 


Luxe €Harp, Lanor Fatconer, G. B. Burain, and others. With 32 
Illustrations. 

“*% ps ey volume of short stories, bright, interesting, and varied, and 
meant for both young and old. Several are very touching, and all teach some 
good lesson. This isa book which will be welcome in the family circle.’—Record, 

“They are powerful and clever tales.”’—Star. 





Just published, crown 80, 2s, bd. aa Fs ga ae 
JILL: a Flower Girl. By L. T. Means, 


Author of “A Band of Three,” “‘Daddy’s Boy,” &c. With numerous 
Iilustrations. 

**A remarkably good story.” —Methodist Times. 

“A charming story.’’—Sunday School Chionicle. 








Just published, crown. 8v0, 1s. 6d. 


OUR BIBLE: How it has Come to Us. 


By the Rev. R. T. TauBot, M.A., Canon of Darham Cathedral. 
**A readable and interesting account of the traditions of the sacred writings.” 
—Scotsman,. 





New and Reviced Edition, crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 


The IMPREGNABLE ROCK of HOLY 


SCRIPTURE : Short Studies on the Old Testament. By the Right Hon. W. 
E. Guapsrone, M.P. 
“‘These admirable papers are learned, they are positive, and they are 
reverent,” —Church Bells. 


GDhe Gospel and the Age Series. 


3/6 "acu. Large crown 8vo, gilt top. Each 3/§ 
1. By the late Archbishop Magee. 


The GOSPEL and the AGE. Sermons 


on Special Occasions. By the late W. C. Mager, D.D., Lord Archbishop 
of York. Sixth Thousand. 
“€ Will arrest the attention of the world.”—Spectator, 


2. By the late Archbishop Magee. 
GROWTH in GRACE, and other Sermons, 


By the late W. 0. Mager, D.D., Lord Archbishop of York, With an Intro- 

duction by his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. Third Thousand. 

**A fit memorial of a preacher of rare eloquence who did not misuse his 
magnificent gifts.’’—Record. 


3. By the late Archbishop Magee. 
CHRIST the LIGHT of ALLSCRIPTURE, 


and other Sermons. By the late W. C. Macer, D.D., Lord Archbishop 
of York. Second Thousand. 
“Tt is hardly necessary to recommend discourses so full of fresh thought 
and vigorous reflection.’’—Globe. 


4. By the late Henry Allon, D.D. 
The INDWELLING CHRIST, and other 


Sermons. By the late Henry Auton, D D., Minister of Union Chapel, 
Islington. Second Thousand. 
Worthy to take their place among the masterpieces of the old divines.’” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


5. By the Rev. Donald Macleod, D.D. 
CHRIST and SOCIETY, and other Dis- 


courses. By the Rev. DonaLp Macueop, D.D, one of H.M.’s Chaplains, 
Editor of **Good Words,” «c. Second Thousand, 

“ Admirable and seasonable discourses.’ —Scotsman, 

** Very remarkable sermons they are.””—Glasgow Herald. 


6. By the Rev. John Clifford, D.D. 
CHRISTIAN CERTAINTIES. Discourses 


and Addresses in Exposition and Defence of the Christian Faith. By 
the Rev. Joun CiirrorD, M.A., D.D., Author of ‘ The Inspiration and 
Authority of the Bible,” &c. 


* Full of force and actuality.”’—Literary World. 
7. By the Rev. C. W. Stubbs, M.A. 


CHRIST and ECONOMICS. In the Light 


of the Sermon on the Mount. By the Rev. ©. W. Srusss, M.A., Author 
of *‘ For Christ and City,” *‘ Village Politics,” &c 
“Mr. Stubbs is both an authority on this subject and a lucid expositor.” 
—Expository Times. 
“ Full of the Christianity of Christ.””—Echo. 


8. By Archdeacon Sinclair. 
CHRIST and OUR TIMES. By the 


Venerable WILLIAM MacponaLp SINCLAIR, D.D., Archdeacon of London, 
Canon of St. Paul’s, and Hon. Chaplain to H.M. the Queen. 
[In the press. 
































9. By Archdeacon Farrar. 
The LORD’S PRAYER. By the Venerable 


F. W. Farrar, D.D., Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster. 
[In the press. 


10. By the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, M.A. 


[In preparation. 








Other Volumes in Preparation. 
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